








EUCLIDS 
for power 


Power the power of the mighty 
African bull elephant, six tons of bone 
and muscle which can clear a path 
through dense jungle as easily as a 
man scythes grass 
Power the power of the giant 
EUCLID Earth Movers which tn all 
the Atricas and Americas, in much of Asia 
and most of Europe, are working 
twenty hours a day, seven days a week 
to make fruitful the barren 


and undeveloped lands 


LUCLIDS are available for 


EUCLIDS move the Earth 


BLACKWOOD 


Subsidiary Companies , and Agencies through 
Branches Works : out the World 








GAREERS FOR ENGINEERS 
AND SCIENTISTS 


in the 


General Electric Company 


The expanding activities of the G_E-C. are backed by a research 


and development organisation which ww probably unequalled i 


the industrial field. At the Company's laboratories and works a 
wide range of research activity, including fundamental as well as 


physics 


development work, 1s taking place in many branches of f 


electronics and electrical mechanical and nuclear engineering 


Iustrated here is st one of the many research tools used 


nuclear research hh popularly known as the hot box. 


The Company offers progressive and attractive career 
and technologists in a wide variety of interesting helds. Crrac 
training courses are also available 
Professional Training Schemes 
For School Leavers 
The GE C. offers ¢ of traming 


wish to make industr 


technological activities as 


NUCLEAR ENGINEERING ELECTRONICS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
HEAVY & LIGHT MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
TRACTION ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
APPLIED PHYSICS , STEAM TURBINES 


POWER PLANT GUIDED MISSILES 


These courses lead to appoitments in 
DESIGN DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH 
PRODUCTION COMMERCIAL ENGINEERING 


and also to responsible posts in MANAGEMENT 


For further information write to 


THE CONTROLLER EDUCATION 
PERSONNEL SERVICES (H.T.) 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD 
MAGNET HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


4 WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION EMPLOYING 
70,000 PEOPLE 





Economy, comfort and rehiability 


AILILMAN MINX DE LUKE 
£529 piuspr 2 
HILLMAN MINX SPECIAI 


£498 plus ps 2 


White-wa Vres, Ove 1der 
chre 


pevormance sifety and elegance 


HILLMAN MINX 


ECONOMY with consistent, effortless high performance. 
SPACIOUS INTERIOR—with armchair-comfort seating. PROVED 
RELIABILITY—as mechanically sound as only first-class engin- 
eering and vears of development can make a car. SAFETY DESIGN 
—low centre of gravity .. . balanced weight distribution 
superb visibility. 

ADVANCED STYLING—elegant from every angle . . . clean-lined 
and compact for easy parking. 

DE LUXE SALOON : CONVERTIBLE : ESTATE CAR 

(available with “‘Manumatic” two-pedal control as an extra 
SPECIAL SALOON : HuSKY 





A PRODUCT OF 


ROOTES MOTORS” 








MILLMAN MOTOR CAR CC 





If you divide the population into 
two groups—those who take 





Tuer Timts and those who don’t 
—you find this : Those who don’t 
take THE TIMeEs are in the great 
majority. Those who do are either at the top in their careers, 
or are confidently headed there. 

Tue Times both by its seniority in experience and by its 
incomparable prowess as a modern newspaper, naturally 
commends itself to successful people. There 1s no high-level 
conference, no board meeting, no top executive’s private 
office into which THE TiMEs is not apt to be taken. 


This choice of a newspaper by people who get on ts 


indisputable. In which of the two groups do you place 
yourself ? 


“take THE TIMES 


With world events now so complex, now more than ever you should 
take THe Times. Give it a trial for a few weeks—you will not 
want to give itup. Price two shillings a week. See your newsagent 
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Are these the happiest 
men in industry ? 


Ex-Picture Post reporter Trevor Philpott went to 


Corby and talked to five 


ZACH OF THESE MEN has worked a lifetime by 
the sweat of his brow. Each plays a vital 
part in what is now Europe’s biggest and most 
modern tube works. Looking back over the 
years, they look back in pride. 

Sid Wright looked down the quarry, wide 
and deep as the bed of a great river, towards 
the six hundred and fifty ton excavator which 
was peeling back the earth above the iron ore. 
‘She does as much work in fifty seconds as I 
used to do in a full day’s work. Course, it was 
wheelbarrows and planks then. Now it’s 
railway trucks and steel track. Yes, it’s a 
satisfying sort of job, the way we do it to-day. 
I’ve had a ton or two of ore out of North- 
amptonshire in forty years.” 

‘Young Sketch’, whom a few know as George 
Patrick, tends the four great blast furnaces. 
He’s built rather like a blast furnace himself. 
Resting his hands on his bay window, he said 
“Yes, there’s a lot of beer gone into that. I need 
it. But it’s not as hot now as in the war, when we 
had the furnaces covered so you couldn’t see a 
wink from a few hundred feet up. Now you can 
see the glow forty miles away on themight night. 

“T was here before Stewarts and Lloyds 
came, and I watclied them build up this plant 
and take it down and build it up again. And 
blow me if my only daughter didn’t marry a 
blast furnaceman. He’s a supervisor already.” 


“Both sides must be pretty satisfied”’ 
Bertie Oliver has been caring for the insides of 
Bessemer converters for forty-six years. 
‘“There’s not much I don’t know about those 
old ladies. I left a two-horse tram in 1911 to go 
on the steel plant at Bilston. I came up to Corby 


men whose life is steel 


when they opened the new works in 1934. 
After the Black Country, the woods around 
here were a real treat. My boy’s at the works, 
too, now and laughs his head off when I take 
pigs’ trotters to eat on the shift.” 

Bill Muircameoutfromunderthebonnetof his 
saloon car. ““They used to say you could tell a 
steel man by the colour of his face,” he said 
“Well, look at me. Pale and interesting. ‘They 
load slab furnaces by watching television screens 
and pressing buttons, nowadays. Between us, 
my brothers and I have put in a hundred and 
thirty-one years’ service with this firm. I 
suppose both sides must be pretty satisfied.” 


600 Go!d Watches 


‘Big Chiv’ (full ttle Charlie Clitheroe) is over 
seventy and looks as strong as an ox. “Six boba 
week errand boy, I started as. Then someone 
spotted I was a pretty big lad, and I got a job 
on the locos. It’s been locos ever since. These 
we’ve got now are little beauties. Fire her right, 
keep Ler pressure up, and she'll do anything 
Gives vou a good appetite, too, this job. Seven- 
teen tos’ worth of meat I'll eat, at the weekend 
My wife used to say to me, ‘You never praise 
my fooJ, do you Charlie ?’ ‘I never leave none, 
do I?’ I'd say to her. The boys ask me some 
timeswhy I don’t marry again. Well, a goodwife’s 
like a good job. One’s enough for most men.” 

All these men possess a gold watch awarded 
to mark thirty years of service with the firm 
There are over six hundred more like them at 
Corby, working still. Men who began in the 
Steel Industry, staved with it, and helped it to 
grow. This is how they talk, as they near the 
end of a working lite well spent. 


This report was commissioned by the British Iron and Steel Federation, which believes that 
everyone should know the facts about Steel, and about the men and organisations that make ut 
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The Birth of Art 


OMO SAPIENS WAS A BACKWARD CHILD; 
Hi: grew up late and he matured 

slowly. Not until the last of the Ice 
Ages, which extended from about thirty 
thousand to ten thousand years before the- 
birth of Christ, did he show any unmistak- 
able signs of achieving intellectual manhood. 
In the previous period, he had advanced so 
gradually that a hundred generations might 
appear and disappear, leaving the condition 
of mankind very much as they had found it. 
Ice-Age Man was still vastly outnumbered 
by the powerful and prolific beasts he 
hunted; and a _ god’s-eye-view of the 
northern land-mass in the year 20,000 B.C. 
would have revealed gigantic herds of 
animals as they drifted across the half- 
frozen tundra, with only here and there a 
hint of human activity—a knot of mammoth- 
hunters on the march, silhouetted against 
endless fields of snow, or the smoke of a 
single camp-fire rising from the mouth of a 
hidden cavern. Yet this desolate, almost 
unpeopled landscape was the scene of a 
tremendous human drama. Man discovered 
in himself feelings and energies that far 
transcended the instinct to fill his stomach; 


he experienced for the first time the pleasure 
of creation and learned to satisfy the desire 
of the eye. Throughout South-Western 
France and Northern Spain, he scattered 
the masterpieces that record his progress— 
magnificent cave-paintings that depict the 
beasts of the chase, bison, horse, reindeer, 
stag, goat, ibex, mammoth and woolly 
rhinoceros, together with small objects 
carved in bone or ivory, sometimes repre- 
sentations of animal forms, sometimes 
pregnant female figures. The current issue 
of History Today contains the first of two 
illuminating essays on the birth of pre- 
historic art, in which Miss _ Jacquetta 
Hawkes discusses its origins and develop- 
ment, and describes how the prehistoric 
artist, like many later artists, executed a 
double function. His works had a primarily 
religious purpose—they were designed to 
give him magical power over the wandering 
animals that supplied his food; but, thanks 
to a passionate absorption in his subject and 
a newly-discovered sense of natural beauty, 
his paintings, drawings and three-dimen- 
sional carvings are true expressions of the 
human creative genius. 
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Dolly Madison 


An easy hostess, Dolly Madison thoroughly 
enjoyed her position as First Lady. On the 
day when the British captured the White 
House she was one of the last to leave, pausing 


in her escape to rescue from the invaders a 


full-length portrait of George Washington. 


By 
ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


ITH THE NOTABLE EXCEPTION OF 
George Washington and Mr. Eisen- 
hower, the Presidents of the United 

States have been generally blessed with a 
healthy appetite for office. Personal inclination, 
as well as a civic sense of duty, has pointed the 
way to the White House. Some Presidents, like 
the two Roosevelts, have been supremely con- 
fident of their abilities and eager to exercise 
them at the highest level. Others, like Lincoln, 
have been more diffident about their own fitness 
for the task, but equally determined to under- 
take it. Lincoln had his own way of putting 
things; but he was probably voicing the senti- 
ments of a good many other candidates for 
office when, in answer to an enquiry from a 
friend as to whether he wanted to be President, 
he confessed that “ the taste is in my mouth a 
little.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that James 
Madison, though generally regarded by his 
contemporaries as a philosopher rather than a 
politician, should have wished to be President. 
This precise, unassuming little man had not 
served Jefferson faithfully as Secretary of State 
for eight long years without intending ulti- 





PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, for whom Mrs. Madison did ti 
ionours of the White House; painting by C. W. Peale 


mately to step into his shoes. There was never 
a hint of rivalry between them. The outgoing 
President, a big raw-boned man with a brilliant, 
untidy mind, and his small, neatly-dressed 
Secretary of State, were bound together by 
thirty-five years of close friendship and by the 
similarity of their political views. They were 
bound together also, no less effectively, by Mrs. 
Madison. Jefferson was a widower, and his 
two daughters, both of whom were married, 
came to Washington only occasionally. Aaron 
Burr, the Vice-President, was also a widower. 
What could be more natural, then, than that the 
charming young wife of the Secretary of State 
should be called upon to do the honours of the 
White House ? 

Dolly Madison was more than willing. She 
was one of those easy hostesses who, without 
being witty or particularly intelligent, find no 
difficulty in filling their houses with the most 
agreeable people. Even at official receptions, 
where there was no choice about the guests, she 
managed to impart something of her own 
kindliness and warm human sympathy to the 
diplomats, the Congressmen and the hangers- 
on who swarmed about her. Unlike her 
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' 
The flutter of si " DOLLY MADISON as @ young 
woman 


predecessors, Martha Washington and Abigail 
Adams, Dolly Madison thoroughly enjoyed her 
position as First Lady. She loved the flutter of 


society as only a great hostess can. Mrs. 
Washington was always longing for the peace 
and quiet of Mt. Vernon; and Mrs. Adams was 
too overcome by the difficulty of running the 
President’s house to think of enjoying herself. 
As a thrifty New Englander, she resented hav- 
ing to live in a house “ requiring about thirty 
servants to attend and keep the apartments in 
proper order,” a house, too, where there were 
no bells, and which she had had to move into 
‘“‘ before a single apartment was finished.” 

By the time Madison was inaugurated, on 
March 4th, 1809, some of the discomforts had 
been eliminated; but the President’s Palace, 
as some people liked to call it, was still a gaunt 
building standing on a great stretch of unfenced 


ground, without a shrub or a tree near it.’ The 
architect, an Irishman named John Hoban, 
had originally intended to copy the Duke of 
Leinster’s house in Dublin; but, as it grew, the 
Palace developed into the typical “* big house ”’ 
of a Virginia plantation, much like Martha 
Washington’s old home in New Kent County, 
known incidentally as the White House. 
Between the Palace and the Capitol stretched a 
wilderness of swamp and scrubland, unpaved 
and unlighted, dotted with shanties and dram 
shops, with “‘ one good tavern,” as it was des- 
cribed, for the benefit of Government officials. 
It was a dreary and miserable landscape for 
those, like Dolly Madison, who had grown up 
in the pleasant surroundings of Philadelphia. 

Not that she had been brought up in any- 
thing like luxury. Her father, John Payne, was 
a Quaker, who spent the little he had not on 
luxuries but on good works. At one time, when 
they lived in Virginia, the family had been well- 
to-do; but plantation life, founded on slavery, 
was difficult to square with their religious 
principles. Negro slavery was an evil thing. 
They must go north to escape all contact with it. 
A comfortable house, well cultivated fields, un- 
complaining black folk, and eight healthy 
children did not change their minds. Having 
decided to burn their bridges behind them, the 
Paynes started life afresh in Philadelphia, the 
city of brotherly love. 

Dolly Payne was fifteen years old when the 
family settled in their new home. Attended by 
servants who had refused their liberty when 
her father freed his slaves, the children only 
gradually realized how much the family for- 
tunes had changed. On the advice of friends, 
John Payne had invested his small capital in the 
starch-making business, in which he lost money 
year by year. Everyone admitted that John 
Payne was a good Quaker and that he worked 
hard; but the change from tobacco-planting to 
business required a flexibility and resourceful- 
ness he did not possess. In 1789, six years 
after moving to Philadelphia, he went bankrupt. 
Dolly was twenty-one years old when the 
business crashed. Her life up till then had been 
dominated by an idealistic father of limited in- 
telligence; but she was now old enough to 
develop her own interests. She was fascinated 
by the pageant of life in Philadelphia, by the 





shops, by the bustling crowds in the streets and 
by the stage coaches that stopped in front of 
“The Indian Queen,” all suggesting a world 
of activity far beyond her ken. , 

For the moment Philadelphia was the 
Federal capital, the first city in the United 
States for commerce, architecture and culture. 
If Dolly Payne was interested in the world, the 
world was no less interested in her. Her eager 
curiosity, her laughing blue eyes, her pretty 
figure, and the touch of distinction she always 
managed to give to her plain Quaker costume, 
produced their inevitable effect. Friends 
warned her that “ gentlemen were forming the 
habit of stationing 
would see her pass.” 


themselves where they 
Dolly was human enough 
to enjoy the mute admiration of the Philade!phia 
idlers; but there were serious suitors as well, 
one of whom would not take no for an answer. 

In the midwinter of 1790 Dolly Payne be- 
came the wife of Lawyer Todd. A more suit- 
able husband would have been hard to find. 
He belonged to an old Quaker family, an 
important consideration from her father’s point 
of view; he was a successful lawyer respected by 
the whole community; and he was utterly 
devoted to his bride. This ideal marriage was 
cut short at the end of three years by a terrible 
epidemic of yellow fever. It swept through 
Philadelphia between August and November, 
1793, carrying away more than four thousand 
people, including Lawyer Todd. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, the beloved physician of Philadelphia, 
noted in his diary that the mosquitoes had been 
uncommonly numerous that year; but he could 
suggest no cure for the disease. It would have 
to run its course, 

Fortunately, Dolly had been persuaded to 
leave the plague-stricken city with her infant 
son, which probably accounts for her survival. 
She and her mother, who had taken refuge with 
her, were both widows now; but their condi- 
tions were very different. John Todd had left 
Dolly comfortably off, whereas Mrs. Payne had 
been reduced to running a genteel, boarding 
house. One of the boarders was Aaron, Burr, 
the Senator from New York, who, having 
found his way into Mrs. Payne’s comfortable 
home, became in the course of time a family 
friend. Whatever other qualities he may have 
possessed, Aaron Burr was not usually con- 


sidered a reliable man; but Dolly Todd liked 
him so much and placed such confidence in his 
judgment that, when it came to making a will, 
it was Aaron Burr rather than her own lawyer 
or any of her relations whom she appointed 
guardian of her son John Payne Todd. Dolly 
was too much admired and too much sought 
after to remain a widow long. Gossips began 
talking about her intimacy with the dashing 
New York senator; but the friendship produced 
results more far-reaching than anything they 
had foreseen. 

One spring day in 1794, her quiet routine 
was interrupted by a note from Aaron Burr 
announcing that his friend Mr. James Madison 
had asked to be brought to see her that evening. 
He lived only three blocks away; and he may 
well have been one of the gentlemen who had 
formed the habit of stationing themselves where 
they could see her pass. From the tone of the 
message it was clear that this was to be no 
casual evening call. For a man of Madison’s 


SENATOR AARON BURR, boarder in Mrs. Payne's house, 
introduced Dolly to James Madison 








** Precise, unassuming, determined’; JAMES MADISON, 
President of the United States, 1809-1817 


serious character, a request to meet a lady was 
almost a commitment. The “great little 
Madison,” as he was already known on account 
of the tremendous part he had played in the 
struggle to ratify the Constitution, was no idle 
philanderer. The romance progressed quickly. 
The quiet-spoken Congressman from Virginia, 
so formidable in print, though he cut no great 
figure in conversation, was a more determined 
suitor than his demure appearance suggested. 
According to legend, he enlisted the help of no 
less a personage than the President of the United 
States. At any rate, Dolly was summoned to 
the Presidential mansion. Mrs. Washington 
received her warmly, for they were connected 
by marriage, and asked if it was true that she 
was engaged to James Madison. No, Dolly 
thought not. Upon which, Martha Washington 
advised her that James would make her a good 
husband, all the better for being so much older. 

Whether or not the story is true, James 





Madison and Dolly Todd were married in 
September 1794. He was forty-three, and she 
was twenty-six. “I hear with real joy,” wrote 
one of his friends, ‘ that you have joined the 
happy circle. To your lady present my 
respectful compliments. She will soften, I 
hope, some of your political asperities.” If 
that was the hope, it was not realized. Without 
being a quarrelsome man, Madison was always 
stumbling into controversies from which he 
could never extricate himself. There were con- 
troversies with the New England Federalists, 
with the British and with the French, with his 
fellow Virginian, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
and even with his old ally, Alexander Hamilton, 
with whom he had written’ the 
‘* Federalist ”’ papers. 

The bitterness of the party strife that he let 
loose upon the country found its best antidote 
in Mrs. Madison. Controversy evaporated as 
soon as she entered a room. As she put it her- 
self, “‘ I do not admire contention in any form, 
either political or civil; I would rather fight 
with my hands than with my tongue.” And, 
because she refused to fight with her tongue, 
but preferred to listen to what her guests said— 
and if their tempers were running high to 
change the subject—she endeared herself to 
everybody, to New England merchants, Virginia 
aristocrats, and to the homesick diplomatists of 
France and England. She knew instinctively 
how to make everybody feel at home. Her con- 
versation was spirited and gay, without being 
either frivglous or too deliberately intelligent. 
Eastman Johnson, a well-known artist of the 
period, who painted her portrait, noticed that 
she talked a great deal “ in such quick, beautiful 
tones.” 

Whether she was a beauty besides being 
one of the great charmers of the world is not a 
question for posterity to decide. There is 
plenty of evidence in her favour, but Washing- 
ton Irving, whose letters give the “ feel” of 
the period better than anybody else, did not 
think so. In 1811, he attended a Presidential 
reception, and then wrote the following impres- 
sions in a letter to a friend: “ I emerged from 
dirt and darkness into the blazing splendour 
of Mrs. Madison’s drawing room. Here I was 
most graciously received; found a crowded col- 
lection of great and little men, of ugly old 


famous 





women and beautiful young ones, and in ten 
minutes was hand in glove with half the people 


in the assemblage. Mrs. Madison is a fine, 
portly, buxom dame, who has a smile and 
a pleasant word for everybody ... but as to 
Jemmy Madison—Ah! poor Jemmy! he is but 
a withered little apple-John.” 

Madison never showed to much advantage 
on state occasions. He was overshadowed by 
his wife socially as well as physically, and at his 
own Inauguration Ball he is reported to have 
looked woefully dejected. At this ball, the first 
Inauguration Ball to be held in Washington, 
March 4th, 1809, Mrs. Madison was “ all 
dignity, grace and affability. In a plain 
cambric dress with a long train she looked 
extremely beautiful.” The President, “ looking 
as if he could scarcely stand,” agreed reluctantly 
to stay to supper. He would much rather have 
been in bed. 

Madison was sixty years old now, a small, 
obstinate man without the personality to 
impose his will on others. There had been 
tumes in the short history of the Republic when 
“the withered little apple-John ” had proved 
himself a tower of strength; but Fate, or his 
own ambition, had thrust him into a role for 
which he was not fitted. It was his misfortune 
to be caught up in the backwash of the Napo- 
leonic wars. Baffled by Napoleon’s guile and 
flouted by Canning, he let the nation drift into 
a war for which it was not prepared. While the 
traditional view of the War of 1812 is that it was 
fought for the freedom of the seas, as a protest 
against the impressment of American sailors 
by the British navy, the men who demanded 
the war came not from the sea-coast but from 
the Western frontier. The “ War Hawks ” in 
Congress wanted free land, which could be won 
only at the expense of the Indians and of the 
British Empire. In their eyes, it was a war to 
obtain possession of Canada, and so end for- 
ever the raids on American settlements of 
Indians, subsidized and armed—or thought to 
be—from across the border. American ship- 
owners, on whose behalf the war was ostensibly 
being waged, were never enthusiastic about it. 

“Mr. Madison’s war,” as it was known in 
New England, dragged on for two years with- 
out either side being able to win a clear advan- 
tage. In the course of the fighting, American 





troops invaded Canada and burnt the little 
Canadian, capital of York, now Toronto. After 
setting fide to the Government buildings, they 
walked off with some trophies from the 
Canadian Houses of Parliament. The incident 
was of no lasting importance, except that it gave 
Admiral Cockburn an excellent excuse for 
doing the same thing in Washington. The 
British seizure of the capital, like the American 
capture of York, did not affect the outcome of 
the war; but it left its mark on American history 
by transforming Mrs. Madison from a charming 
Washington hostess into a national heroine. 

Some of the citizens of Washington had 
worried about the safety of their capital when 
Cockburn settled down in Chesapeake Bay for 
an entire year. It was rumoured that a large 
army was coming up from Bermuda to attack 
some point on the coast. If that force should 
unite with Cockburn, what was to prevent the 
enemy from sailing up the bay and taking 
Washington? In spite of the experts, who 
claimed that Washington was defended by 
impassable shoals, this was precisely what 
happened. British transports, carrying veteran 
troops from the Peninsular war, sailed up the 
serpentine Patuxent river and landed within 
thirty miles of Washington. From there the 
invaders moved north in a leisurely march, 
with nothing much to annoy them but Mary- 
land mosquitoes. The forces assigned to the 
defence of Washington, mainly inexperienced 
militia, met them at Blandensburg. After 
breaking up one attack, in which they inflicted 
more casualties than they sustained, the militia 
suddenly turned tail and fled. Headed by the 
Secretary of War, the troops ran so fast that the 
Peninsular veterans could not keep up with 
them. The wits afterwards dubbed this battle 
“the Blandensburg Races.” 

The spectacle of panic-stricken troops, 
joined by equally panic-striken civilians, stream- 
ing into Washington brought out a vein of 
courage in Dolly Madison that no one had 
suspected. On this occasion, when everybody 
else behaved badly, Dolly Madison kept her 
head. On August 24th, the day the British 
entered the city, the President and his Cabinet 
had gone out to watch the fighting, leaving the 
White House in charge of Mrs. Madison and a 
few negro slaves. In the evening, a message was 
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brought to her from the President, warning her 
that the troops were retreating, that Washington 
could not be defended, and that she must make 
her escape at once. The enemy were actually 
within the city before she could be induced to 
leave. Even then, she was in no hurry to be off. 
Just as she was getting into the wagon which 
had been procured for her, she remembered the 
full-length portrait of George Washington by 
Gilbert Stuart. Not until the precious canvas 
had been cut out of the frame, wrapped up and 
stowed away in the wagon together with a few 
other valuables, would she consent to abandon 
the White House. She was only just in time. 
Admiral Cockburn and his staff ate the supper 
that Mrs. Madison had prepared for the 
President and his Cabinet officers. 

For two miserable days the President of the 
United States and the First Lady wandered 
about the countryside seeking refuge. The 
taverns were crowded with other refugees; and 
so unpopular was Mr. Madison’s war that the 
tavern-keepers could hardly be induced to take 
them in. Meanwhile, Cockburn and General 
Ross, having burnt the White House and the 
Capitol, and collected such stores as they 
needed, were on their way back to the ships. 
Admiral Cockburn would have liked to destroy 


the whole city; but Ross, “ the perfect model of 


an Irish gentleman,” as one contemporary 
called him, would only consent to the burning 
of the public buildings. 

A subsequent attack on Baltimore, which 
they hoped to capture with the same ease as 
Washington, failed. The only lasting result of 
the bombardment was “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner.”’ Francis Scott Key, a young lawyer 
who had been captured and was held prisoner 
on one of the bombarding vessels, gained his 
inspiration from seeing the flag still flying on 
Fort McHenry “in the dawn’s early light.” 

The Madisons, knowing nothing of what 
had happened, came back to a city scarred with 
flames. There was some talk of moving the 
seat of government back to Philadelphia; but 
they would have none of it. Washington, like 
the phoenix, would rise again from its own 
ashes. The rubble was shovelled into the dump 
carts; and gradually a new Capitol did rise on 
the ruins of the old, and a new White House 
within the blackened walls of the first. Mrs. 
Madison, younger and more resilient than her 
husband, soon started entertaining again. 


During the war she had stumbled into an em- 
barrassing prominence by staying at her post 
to the last moment, saving the White House 
treasures, and destroying such Government 
papers as might be useful to the enemy. But 











her realm was society, not public affairs. She 
never courted popularity and she never med- 
dled in politics. At the same time, she was 
absorbed in every aspect of her husband’s life; 
and, since no man was ever more of a political 
animal than James Madison, he must have 
infected her with some of his own passion for 
politics. There were no departmental offices in 
those days; and Madison, an intensely domestic 
man for all his public activity, was always at 
home. The system had its disadvantages; but it 
helped the wife to share in her husband’s 
interests. They had no children of their own; 
and Mrs. Madison’s scapegrace son by her first 
marriage brought no comfort to either of them. 
With her unfailing optimism, Mrs. Madison 
persisted in thinking that his heart was in the 
right place; but his good heart did not prevent 
him from piling up debts which left his mother 
impoverished. In a strange way this erratic son 
brought husband and wife closer together. 
Miss Martineau, a serious-minded lady who 
cared little for the social graces herself, was 
quick to recognize the warm friendliness of the 
Madison family and their absolute dependence 
upon each other. She visited them at Mont- 
pelier, their plantation in Virginia, and fell in 
love both with her host and with her hostess. 
The ex-President, as he then was, had the kind 
of eager, speculative mind Harriet Martineau 
enjoyed exploring; and, having shed the cares 
of office, he had regained his former serenity. 
As for Mrs. Madison, no one could have been 
more attentive or more charming. ‘“ For a term 
of eight years she administered the hospitalities 
of the White House with such discretion, im- 
partiality, and kindliness that, it is believed she 
gratified every one and offended nobody. She 


is a strong-minded woman, fully capable of 


entering into her husband’s occupations and 
cares; and there is little doubt that he owes 
much to her intellectual companionship, as well 
as to her ability in sustaining the outward 
dignity of his office.” 

This tribute, from an_ essentially wise 
observer, goes some way towards explaining the 
impression Dolly Madison has left on American 
history. But there is another element involved, 
which Miss Martineau missed. Of all the First 
Ladies, Dolly Madison is by far the best known. 
She is the first great American hostess, the first 


woman in our history who enjoyed a crowd, 
who liked to live at full tide with people coming 
and going about her perpetually. At Mont- 
pelier, she thought nothing of having ninety 
guests to dinner, or twenty people to spend the 
night. In the great houses of the Old South, 
this was perhaps not unusual; but Dolly Madi- 
son contributed something else to social life in 
America besides the enjoyment of mere 
numbers. Ata time when the popular mind of 
Europe associated the new Republic with 
crudity of manners, she set a standard of 
friendliness, tact and refinement which was im- 
mediately noticed. The New World has some- 
times been suspicious of the graces of society; 
but it has always been willing to take to its 
heart anybody possessing Dolly Madison’s rare 
combination of elegance and simple, unaffected 


goodness. 
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IKE MOST OTHER LEARNED OR scientific 

subjects, archaeology has its traditional 

lore centering upon famous events and 
personalities in its history. One of the best 
loved of all these tales is the one about’ Don 
Marcelino de Sautuola and his young daughter 
and their discovery of the Altamira cave paint- 
ings—the first important group of Palaeolithic 
paintings to be made known. Everyone has 
heard how, while her father was busy excavat- 
ing the cave floor, the girl, with the ignorant 
and therefore quick eyes of childhood, saw the 
great bison paintings on the roof and ran to 
her father crying, Toros! Toros! Not so 
much is said about the unhappy sequence to 
this happy discovery. Don Marcelino was 
savagely attacked by the learned world, led by 
the eminent French archaeologist Cartailhac, 
and was even accused of having the paintings 
faked by a dumb artist whom he had befriended. 
The pride of a Spanish nobleman prevented 
him from fighting back as Boucher de Perthes 
and mariy other pioneers had to do, and he died 
with the authenticity of this wonderful painted 
cave stil] in doubt. | 

This is a shocking story—one sometimes 
feels that experts have a genius for swallowing 
fakes and refusing the authentic; yet it is easy 
to understand the stubborn resistance put up 
by Cartailhac and his learned colleagues. The 
existence of Palaeolithic painting was so very 
unlikely. Indeed, in the present writer’s eyes, 
this flowering of the visual arts among the hunt- 
ing peoples of Ice-Age Europe was the most 
improbable event in all human history. 

Fully to appreciate this improbability, we 
have to consider the background, both geo- 
graphical and historical. The art was created 
by a number of Upper Palaeolithic (Late Old 
Stone Age) peoples with distinct but broadly 
related cultural traditions. How long it 
flourished is still unknown; but it must have 
been for at least twenty thousand years, roughly 
from 30,000-10,000 B.c. The whole of these 
twenty millennia coincided with the last of the 
four great glacial phases of Pleistocene umes, 
when glaciers spread far down from the sum- 
mits of the Alps and Pyrenees and huge ice- 
sheets covered most of northern Europe. There 
were fluctuations in the climate certainly, 
periods when it warmed up enough greatly to 
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PART ONE 





By 
JACQUETTA HAWKES 


At an unpromising period in human history, 
a sudden upsurge of creative power pro duced 


the earliest’ masterpieces of European a 


effect the wild life, as is clearly reflected in the 
varying species of animals depicted by the 
artists. Nevertheless, we have to picture these 
big game hunters as living in their caves during 
winters sometimes severe, sometimes sub-arctic, 
with land and water frozen like iron, the very 
elephants (mammoth) and rhinoceros growing 
hairy coats against the frosts and ice-sharp 
winds. Even allowing for the fact that game 
was plentiful, and that by the end of the period 
the women were stitching good leather cloth- 
ing, these are not conditions in which modern 
artists would care to work, or in which one 
would expect artistic genius to make its first 
appearance on earth. 

If his surroundings were discouraging, man’s 
own past did not look promising. For some- 
thing like half a million years his cultural 





development had been so slow that a hundred 
generations might live and die without making 
any perceptible progress. There had, it is true, 
been some acceleration during the warmer 
interval before the last advance of the ice. But, 
at the end of this interval, a tme when the 
somewhat brutal-looking and culturally un- 
inventive Neanderthal breed was dominant in 
Europe, there were few signs of the great 
things soon to come. 

There may, of course, have been faint inti- 
mations of man’s future as an artist. From near 
the beginning of his life as a tool-maker, he 
may have collected objects pleasing to his eye— 
such as the quartz crystals found in the cave 
dwelling of Peking Man. He may have decked 
himself with flowers and coloured feathers— 
and, more to the point, have painted designs on 
his own body. Again, the finest early Palaeo- 
lithic tools have a perfection of form and 
workmanship suggestive of an innate aesthetic 
sense in their makers. Then we have to 
remember that there may have been an ap- 
proach to artistic creation through activities 
that can leave no trace behind them: it is quite 
probable that well before Upper Palaeolithic 
time small tribal groups had begun to dance 
and to chant. 

Even allowing for all such faint premoni- 
tions of artistic powers, their sudden upsurge 
thirty thousand years ago remains a staggering 
improbability. Yet it happened. As the last 
glaciation gripped Europe, the Neanderthal 
breed died out and was replaced by races of 
modern type. Skill and adaptiveness in develop- 
ing material culture made them highly success- 
ful hunters, and before long—we do not know 
just how long—they began their career as 
artists. Their best work can be favourably 
compared with anything achieved since; it will 
always remain a happy reminder of the truth 
that, although art becomes more subtle and 
complex in content, as pure imaginative expres- 
sion it does not “ progress.” 

Nearly all the finest Palaeolithic cave art 
comes from three regions in western Europe. 
One is in south-west France with a centre in 
Dordogne; one on the French slopes of the 
Pyrenees in and adjoining the departments of 
Ariége and Haute Garonne; and the third in the 
Cantabrian mountains of northern Spain. It is 
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One of the masterpieces of Palaeolithic sculpture in the round, a little horse (about three inches long 


carved in mammoth-ivory, 


from the neighbourhood of Lourdes. 
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with this great Franco-Cantabrian school that 
we shall be mainly concerned; but something 
must also be said, even if only to point a contrast, 
of a quite distinct school of painting found in 
open rock-shelters along the eastern Spanish 
coast. Although the earliest works may overlap 
in age with the more famous group, these East 
Spanish paintings are mostly later, dating from 
the subsequent Mesolithic age. 

Any true picture of the Franco-Cantabrian 
school must include, beside the cave murals, 
the many olyets d’art found among the domestic 
rubbish on the cave floors. Some of these are 
in the form of carved bone, antler and ivory 
implements, particularly spear-throwers, while 
others are carvings and engravings of no prac- 
tical use. Small though many of them are, 
these pieces number among them some of the 
most exquisite masterpieces of Palacolithic art. 

The setting in which it is found is important 


for any understanding of this art. When the 
hunters and their families took up their winter 
quarters in a cave, they did not live in the 
depths, but near the entrance, where light 
could enter and smoke escape, and where they 
were safe from the cave lions and bears that 
lurked in the long galleries and lofty caverns 
running far into the limestone rock. Here by 
the domestic hearth they kept their carved 
spear-throwers and the other small treasures 
already described; but it was not here that the 
artists executed their murals. There are, it is 
truc, a few sites such as Cap Blanc, Angles sur 
Anglin and Pair non Pair where the hunters 
lived beside sculptures and paintings. But this 
is exceptional. A very large proportion of cave 
art occurs in uninhabited caverns, and much of 
it in those inner fastnesses that can have been 
regularly visited only by wild beasts. 

Many paintings and engravings are in 
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situations that must have been extraordinarily 


difficult to reach, involving the negotiation of 


dangerous 
fissures. 


chasms, waterfalls and narrow 
When it is remembered the artists 
had first to explore these eerie underground 
warrens, and then to set to work by the light 
of tiny fat or blubber lamps, it is evident that 


there was some significance in their choice of 


sites. They deliberately sought cave walls far 
removed from the familiar outdoor world and 
the domestic life of the cave entry. 

Not the least remarkable element in the total 
achievement of the artists was their rapid 
development of a wide range of artistic techni- 
ques. They invented drawing, engraving, 
stencilling, painting, modelling in relicf and in 
the round, and sculpture in relief and in the 
round—almost every process Known to us 
today. This fact is in itself of general interest; 
for it shows how quickly the human brain will 
invent new technical skills if it is responding to 
a well-defined challenge. Palaeolithic art was 
almost certainly the work of specialists—that 
is to say, of gifted individuals who were freed 
from some parggyof their social responsibility as 
hunters. They may perhaps have formed an 
arusts’ clan, such as existed among the African 
Bushmen. Men like these must have become 
fully conscious of technical problems of their 
art and made up their minds to solve them. So, 
at the very beginning of artistic creation, we 
find this astonishing inventiveness. 

It is worth while to go a little more fully 
into this aspect of the subject, partly to convey 
some idea of these pioneers inventing their 
implements, searching their surroundings for 
materials, partly to introduce a few of the finest 
examples of each form and so give an impress 
of the range of subjects that were treated. | 


For engraving and carving, a variety pf 


small flint tools was perfected. The most 
specialized were chisels and gouges with sharp, 
strong cutting edges; awls and ordinary Ai 
knives and scrapers may also have been used 
by the sculptors. As for the painters, there are 
signs that they sometimes worked with brushes 
which they may have made, like certain modern 
primitive peoples, by chewing the ends of 
fibrous sticks. Outlines might also be drawn 
with the finger up dipped in pigment, or with 
sharpened quills and sticks; for big colour 
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washes pads of fur or moss were used; or, 
occasionally, these pads were very effectively 
employed for dabbing on colour in a kind of 
stump work technique. A few paintings, such 
as the lovely ‘‘ Chinese horses’ at Lascaux, 
show such smoothly graduated shading that it 
seems they may have been executed with some 
simple form of spray. Perhaps by blowing 
powdered paint through a tube on to a prepared 
fatty surface, or by squirting liquid colour 
through the lips. It is almost certain this latter, 
rather distasteful, method accounts for the 
negative hand-impressions that are among the 
oldest form of cave painting; the open hand 
would have been applied to the cave wall and 
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with this great Franco-Cantabrian school that 
we shall be mainly concerned; but something 
must also be said, even if only to point a contrast, 
of a quite distinct school of painting found in 
open rock-shelters along the eastern Spanish 
coast. Although the earliest works may overlap 
in age with the more famous group, these East 
Spanish paintings are mostly later, dating from 
the subsequent Mesolithic age. 

Any true picture of the Franco-Cantabrian 
school must include, beside the cave murals, 
the many o/jets d’art found among the domestic 
rubbish on the cave floors. Some of these are 
in the form of carved bone, antler and ivory 
implements, particularly spear-throwers, while 
others are carvings and engravings of no prac- 
tical use. Small though many of them are, 
these pieces number among them some of the 
most exquisite masterpieces of Palaeolithic art. 

The setting in which it is found is important 


for any understanding of this art. When the 
hunters and their families took up their winter 
quarters in a cave, they did not live in the 
depths, but near the entrance, where light 
could enter and smoke escape, and where they 
were safe from the cave lions and bears that 
lurked in the long galleries and lofty caverns 
running far into the limestone rock. Here by 
the domestic hearth they kept their carved 
spear-throwers and the other small treasures 
already described; but it was not here that the 
artists executed their murals. There are, it is 
truc, a few sites such as Cap Blanc, Angles sur 
Anglin and Pair non Pair where the hunters 
lived beside sculptures and paintings. But this 
is exceptional. A very large proportion of cave 
art occurs in uninhabited caverns, and much of 
it in those inner fastnesses that can have been 
regularly visited only by wild beasts. 

Many paintings and engravings are in 





situations that must have been extraordinarily 


difficult to reach, involving the negotiation of 


dangerous 
fissures. 


chasms, waterfalls and narrow 
When it is remembered the artists 
had first to explore these eerie underground 
warrens, and then to set to work by the light 
of tiny fat or blubber lamps, it is evident that 
there was some significance in their choice of 
sites. They deliberately sought cave walls far 
removed from the familiar outdoor world and 
the domestic life of the cave entry. 

Not the least remarkable clement in the total 
achievement of the artists was their rapid 
development of a wide range of artistic techni- 
ques. They invented drawing, engraving, 
stencilling, painting, modelling in relief and in 
the round, and sculpture in relief and in the 
round—almost every process known to us 
today. ‘This fact is in itself of general interest; 
for it shows how quickly the human brain will 
invent new technical skills if it is responding to 
a well-defined challenge. Palaeolithic art was 
almost certainly the work of specialists—that 
is to say, of gifted individuals who were freed 
from some pargyof their social responsibility as 
hunters. They may perhaps have formed an 
arusts’ clan, such as existed among the African 
Bushmen. Men like these must have become 
fully conscious of technical problems of their 
art and made up their minds to solve them. So, 
at the very beginning of artistic creation, we 
find this astonishing inventiveness. 

It is worth while to go a little more fully 
into this aspect of the subject, partly to convey 
some idea of these pioneers inventing their 
implements, searching their surroundings for 
materials, partly to introduce a few of the finest 
examples of each form and so give an impression 
of the range of subjects that were treated. 


For engraving and carving, a variety of 


small flint tools was perfected. The most 
specialized were chisels and gouges with sharp, 
strong cutting edges; awls and ordinary flint 
knives and scrapers may also have been used 
by the sculptors. As for the painters, there are 
signs that they sometimes worked with brushes 
which they may have made, like certain modern 


primitive peoples, by chewing the ends of 


fibrous sticks. Outlines might also be drawn 
with the finger tip dipped in pigment, or with 
sharpened quills and sticks; for big colour 


washes pads of fur or moss were used; or, 
occasionally, these pads were very effectively 
employed for dabbing on colour in a kind of 
stump work technique. A few paintings, such 
as the lovely “‘ Chinese horses’ at Lascaux, 
show such smoothly graduated shading that it 
seems they may have been executed with some 
simple form of spray. Perhaps by blowing 
powdered paint through a tube on to a prepared 
fatty surface, or by squirting liquid colour 
through the lips. It 1s almost certain this latter, 
rather distasteful, method accounts for the 
negative hand-impressions that are among the 
oldest form of cave painting; the open hand 
would have been applied to the cave wall and 
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‘** Venus” statuette (about four and a-half inches high 
from a mammoth-hunters’ camp at Vestonice, Czecho- 
slovakia 








the colour squirted round it to make an image 
that is in fact a form of stencil. 

As for the pigments used, they were nearly 
all natural minerals. The most popular were 
oxides of iron, ranging in colour from chocolate 
to light red, orange and yellow. 
manganese gave a brown and a blue-black, 
while burnt bone or soot might be used for 
carbon blacks. These pigments were ground to 
a fine powder, sometimes with specially made 
pestles and mortars; and the powders were kept 
in such small containers as stoppered bone- 








































































































































































Bison licking its flank: detail from carved reindeer 
antler, which probably formed the head of a spear- 
thrower. From base of horn to tip of muzzle just under 
Musée des Antiquités 
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shafts, shells and hollow stones. Before ap- 
plication they seem sometimes to have been 
mixed with a water base, sometimes with fat. A 
charming bone palette from the Grotte de Rey 
in the Dordogne, carved in the shape of a fish, 
may well have served for colour-mixing. Rarely 
the artist may have prepared sticks of mineral 
colours and used them like crayons. It looks 
as though a crayon of this kind was used to outline 
the unfinished rhinoceros in the pit at Lascaux. 

Engraving should, perhaps, rank as the 
simplest of all the techniques, although the use 
of the specially designed flint gravers lifted it 
far above mere scratching. Thousands of 
engravings are found in the French caves, some- 
times covering the walls like lace. Combarelles 
is a famous example in the south-western group, 
its walls displaying a great variety of animals— 
mammoth, bear, ibex, lion and horse—and a 
few rough sketches of masked men. Some of 
this is a very late work, and reminds us that 
simple engravings persisted throughout the 
whole period. Another well-known cave is Les 
Trois Fréres in the French Pyreneean group, 
where the pale limestone walls are covered with 
little engravings of exquisite fineness, some 
complete animals, but many of them brilliant 
studies of a single limb, or head, all flung to- 
gether in a manner highly suggestive of the 
crowded sketch-book of some Old Master. In 
Cantabria a distinctive school of engraving 
developed, in which very fine shading was 
used to give a sense of roundness. Engraving 
was often combined with painting, usually to 
draw the outline but sometimes to suggest the 
texture of fur. One of the strangest and best 
known of all Palaeolithic works, the antlered, 
dancing “ Sorcerer” Trois Fréres, 
combines the two techniques; and so do many 
of the animal studies at Lascaux, Front de 
Gaume and Altamira. 

Engraving was also much practised on pieces 
of bone and antler, where it might become deep 
and bold enough to approach bas-relief. But, 
with carving in relief, we must return to work 
on a more monumental scale. Perhaps the two 
most striking caves where sculptures have been 
cut directly from the living rock are those ot 
Cap Blanc near Les Eyzies with its magnificent 
life-size freize of horses, and l’Angles-sur 
Anglin (a northern outler in the Vienne), 


from Les 


of the great poly« 


later Magdalenian 


where three large female figures, lacking heads 
or feet and with the sexual characters em- 
phasized, are carved side by side with fine 
renderings of bison, ibex and horse. 

At le Roc, in the Dordogne, ibex, bison and 
reindeer were carved on detached rock slabs 
that were ranged round a cutting in the hillside, 
perhaps to make some kind of sanctuary; while 
at Laussel, one of the most important of all the 
sculptured sites, the carvings were also on 
detached slabs; but these had been deliberately 
laid face downward on the 3cave floor. The 
subjects were human beings, the two best 
preserved being the standing figure of a hunter, 
and a seated woman with fat hips and belly 
and pendulous breasts, holding a horn, probably 
a bison horn, in her right hand. At least in the 
largest of these works, the Cap Bianc horses, 
although the surface was finished with gravers 
and other delicate tools, the rough blocking 
out from the rock must surely have been done 
with relatively heavy mauls. 


The only surviving piece of relief modelling 
good enough to be compared with these carv- 
ings is the bull and cow bison from the Tuc 
d’Audubert, a cave immediately adjoining the 
Trois Freres in the Pyrenees. Here a mass of 
damp clay had been built up on a slab of rock 
into the form of the two animals, each about 
two feet in length. The contours of the muscles 
are vigorously modelled, the ears and horns 
pinched up between finger and thumb, and 
such details as the eyes and mane added with a 
pointed tool. 

The Palaeolithic artists were also masters of 
sculpture in the round; but so far as we know 
practised it only on a small scale. Two chef 
d’ oeuvres are the little horse from near Lourdes 
and the really marvellous horse’s head of rein- 
deer anegr from the Mas d’Azil—both caves in 
the Pyrenees. There are also a number of spear- 
throwers, in which the body of an animal or 
bird has been most cunningly adapted to the 
shape of the hooked butt. 





With sculpture in the round, we have to 
introduce a category of works that stands some 
way apart from the rest of the Franco-Canta- 
brian school of art. These are the small female 
statuettes usually known as “ Venuses.” They 
relate to the main tradition, through the female 
figures of Laussel and Angles sur l’Anglin, 
whose voluptuous proportions they share; but 
they are much more widespread. A famous 
example carved in hard limestone comes from 
Willendorf in Austria; another, modelled in a 
mixture of clay and powdered mammoth bone, 
from a camp of mammoth hunters at Vestonice 
in Czechoslovakia. Though in a miserably 


attenuated form unworthy of the name of 


Venus, carved bone examples have even been 
found as far east as the Siberian site of Mal’ta. 
The best of the small figures from Europe are 
of high merit—the queen among them being 
the Venus of Lespugues, a most iovely piece of 
near-abstract art—but others are hardly more 
than cult objects or fetishes. Their special 
significance will be discussed presently. 

When we come to painting, there 1s little 
need to specify examples. For most people the 
great painted murals of game animals are 
Palacolithic art; and almost everyone is familiar 
with the finest of them. Can any historical 
development of style be established among all 
these paintings ? Obviously enough, if they 
are spread over anything like the twenty thous- 
and years attributed to them, there must have 
been coherent development. Yet it is extremely 
difficult to establish except in the very broadest 
outline. Bold attempts have been made to 
prove the existence of two distinct stylistic 
cycles; an earlier one attributed to the Aurig- 
nacian form of Upper Palaeolithic culture and 
a later attributed to the Magdalenian form. It 
is extremely doubtful whether this elaborate 
scheme can be justified by the facts. The truth 
is that, while almost every small object d’art can 
be dated by the occupation horizon in which it 
lies, very few murals have any reliable associa- 
tions. Rubbish on the cave floor need not be 
of the same age as works of art on the walls. 
For dating purposes, we have to make do with 
the relatively few instances in which paintings 
are partly covered by occupation litter or have 
fallen down into it, or where access to a painted 
cave has been blocked by later deposits. Carbon 











14 dating of charcoal from Lascaux gave the 
very suitable date of about 13,500 B.Cc.; but 
this, and other results that may come from this 
method, cannot be accepted as dating the 
murals with any certainty. 

A more straightforward scheme of stylistic 
development must be preferred. First (and un- 
doubtedly earliest) is a phase with simple out- 
line sketches, the animals usually shown in 
exact profile with only two legs indicated; they 
also tend to be lacking in movement, and the 
eye is often omitted. That at this stage the 
artists were still beginners, groping towards 
the solution of elementary problems, is demon- 
strated most clearly of all in the lack of per- 
spective in the rendering of horns and antlers; 
they are shown full face, even though the body 
of the beast is in profile. In the next phase 
considerably greater mastery has been achieved. 
The animal subjects are now depicted with all 
four legs, and their horns or antlers in true 
perspective; while the painters are already 
displaying skill in breaking the outlines and 
varying the breadth of stroke to suggest round- 
ness and solidity. It is probably right to include 
in this second group paintings in which the 
whole body 1s filled in with more or less flat 
colour washes. There follows a stage (corre- 
sponding roughly with the earlier Magdalenian 
culture) in which flat washes were certainly 
used, often in association with engraving, and 
the “‘ stump work ” style was perfected. Partial 
or even bi-colour washes might be employed 
to suggest modelling. This leads on to the 
fourth and last phase, of later Magdalenian 
times, when the high hunting way of life 
flourished exceedingly before being quenched 
by the climatic changes of post-glacial times. 
This was a period when the artist had attained 
mastery of polychrome painting, using the 
range of yellows, reds, browns and black to 
secure a fully rounded, three dimensional effect. 
The bodies of the animals were beautifully 
modulated, with every bone and_ swelling 
muscle, every fold and hollow given its full 
value. Often, too, the painter might add 
touches of glowing colour that had no represen- 
tational purpose, yet gave life and intensity to 
his work. This great style reached its climax in 
the finest of the polychrome bison at Altamira. 

‘to be continued 








New Light 


on 


Hitler’s Youth 
By D. C. WATT 


Thin, pale, solitary, a day-dreamer, opinion- 
ated, rebellious, with sudden bursts of energy 
that quickly evaporated, Hitler as a boy ts a 
strange forerunner of the would-be world- 


conqueror. 


HITLER, aged sixteen, sketched by a fellow pupil in the 
fourth form of the secondary school at Steyr 


HE ANCESTRY AND EARLY YEARS of Adolf 
Hitler have for long been overlaid by the 
picture Hitler himself presented of them 

in Mein Kampf, and by a lack of detailed 

research with which this picture could be 
corrected. This lack has now been supplied, as 
far as it now seems possible, by the publication 
of Dr. Franz Jetzinger’s Hitler's Jugend, 

Phantasten, Liigen und die Wahrheit. The 

author, an Austrian Social Democrat, some- 

time Deputy to the Austrian Parliament and 

Official Librarian to the Linz _ provincial 

government, has long been known as a collector 

of Hitleriana. The picture he gives of himself 
in this book is of a disappointed and angry 
man, both because of the failure of Hitler’s 


fats 


opponents to deflate Hitler’s reputation at a 
time when it could still have been done by the 
kind of research he has undertaken, and because 
of what he believes to have been the illegitimate 
misuse of his materials by a leading German 
review and by two of Hitler’s former friends, 
with whom he was in contact for their own 
stores of their knowledge of Hitler. 

Jetzinger’s book is thus laden with long 
passages designed to expose in detail the un- 
reliability of their writings and of Hitler’s own 
version in Mein Kampf, digressions which do 
not make the book easy to read. Nevertheless, 
the picture of Hitler’s ancestry and early years 
that emerges is sufficiently different from that 
hitherto accepted as to deserve the widest 














FRAU HITLER, born Klara Pélzl, who “ 
to have spoilt” her only surviving son 


seems all along 


circulation; and Jetzinger is, as a result of his 
own experiences, fanatically careful to docu- 
ment his every point. 

Hitler’s father, Alois, was born on June 7th, 
1837, in the hamlet of Strones near Doller- 
sheim, the bastard son of a 42-year-old sewing- 
maid, Maria Anne Schickelgruber, his father 
unknown but possibly the nineteen-year-old 
son of her former employers in Graz, who may 
have been a Jewish family by the name of 
Frankenberger. He was brought up first of all 
in the home of a hospitable neighbour (his 
mother’s father at first refusing to take his 
erring daughter in); then, when a reconcilia- 
tion had been effected, in his grandfather’s 
home. When he was five years old, his mother 





married, at the age of forty-seven, a fifty-year- 
old unemployed miller from the 20 kilometre 
distant village of Spital, one Johann Georg 
Hiedler, a widower. In view of the groom’s 
financial circumstances, there is a_ strong 
suspicion that the parents of Alois Hitler’s 
father had sent his mother money. Five years 
later, his mother died, and his stepfather fol- 
lowed her ten years later. Long before this, 
however, Alois had been taken into the house 
of Hiedler’s younger brother, Johann Nepomuk 
Hiedler, a successful farmer who brought him 
up as his own son. At the age of thirteen, he was 
sent to Vienna to be apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker. From there in his nineteenth year, 
having improved his education by his own 
efforts, he entered the border police of the 
Austrian Customs Service, to be taken nine 
years later into the Customs Service itself, 
having reached the highest rank possible in the 
police open to one of his extremely limited 
education. His promotion thereafter was 
equally steady. At the age of fifty-five he 
reached the highest rank open to him, that of 
Zolloberamtsoffiziell, and was pensioned off 
two years later, in 1895, after an official medical 
examination. 

In 1876 occurred an event that has thrown 
so many of Hitler’s biographers off the trail. 
Alois’s foster-father, Nepomuk Hiedler, then 
in his seventy-eighth year, appeared with, three 
witnesses before the vicar of Dollershejm, in 
whose parish register A!ois’s birth but not his 
father’s name was recorded, to swear that the 
father was Nepomuk’s brother and Alois’s 
stepfather, Johann Georg Hiedler. The vicar 
accepted this and inserted Johann Georg’s 
name into the space previously left blank in the 
register, noting the occasion for this alteration 
in the column headed ‘“ remarks.” The legal - 
justification for this alteration was very dubious. 
The witnesses were illiterates; two were related 
to Nepomuk. There should have been four not 
three of them; and they had all been mere 
youths at the time of the mother’s death, whom 
they alleged to have admitted Hiedler’s 
parentage in their hearing. As Jetzinger relates 
this, the whole business looks very much like a 
put-up job. The vicar, who had come to 
Dollersheim only in the year of the alleged 
father’s death, apparently accepted the word 











of one who must have been one of his oldest and 
most respected parishioners. Jetzinger sug- 
gests that Nepomuk’s motives may have been 
to help Alois in his career. Anyway, it was in 
consequence of this that Alois changed his 
name to Hitler. 

Alois himself has always figured as the 
villain in the biographies of his son, the stern 
unbending father, a drunkard and an alcoholic, 
a strict nationalist, drearily poor, determined to 
force his son to become a customs official in his 
father’s footsteps. Jetzinger draws a rather 
different picture, that of an able and intelligent 
official, comparatively ambitious, though some- 
what uncontrolled in his passions. He had an 
illegitimate son in 1868. He married three 
times, first the daughter of another official, who 
was fourteen years older than he, and monied. 
He separated from her in 1880, and took as his 
mistress the barmaid of the Gasthaus on the 
ground floor of the building in which his flat 
was. When his first wife died in 1883, he 
married his mistress, who had already borne 
him one child and bore him another before 
dying of tuberculosis two years later. On her 
death, he married the seventh child, Klara, of 
his foster-father, Nepomuk Hiedler’s daughter, 
Johanna, whose married name was Pélzl. He 
had already employed Klara as a serving-maid 
before his separation from his first wife. But 
on the separation she left him-—conceivably at 
the instigation of his mistress—to go into 
service in Vienna. He had two children by his 
second wife, as noted above, and six by Klara, 
only two of whom, Adolf and Paula, survived 
their early years. This would tend to suggest 
that the Pélzl blood was weak, a possibility 
that is strengthened when we discover that of 
Klara’s own generation seven children died in 
childhood and only one lived beyond her 
fiftieth year. Incidentally, Klara’s first child by 
Alois Hitler was also conceived out of wedlock, 
being born five months only after the marriage. 

Adolf’s father then appears to have had a 
way with him. In habit he was an homme moyen 
sensual. Though a heavy smoker he was a light 
drinker in a country where heavy drinking is 
common. His obituary in the Linzer Tagespost, 
itself a sign of his popularity and standing in the 
community, suggests that he may have had a 
hasty temper. His opinions it characterizes as 
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progressive, a judgment confirmed by the fact 
that his dearest friend was a Czech unashamed 
of his non-German origins. So far from being 
hostile to his love of music, another 
favourite scene in the Nazi hagiography, he was 
a member of the local choral union. He took 
his place at the local Stammrisch. Where his 
family was concerned, he seems to have been 
no more authoritarian than the ordinary 
Austrian paterfamilias. So far from being poor, 
he enjoyed, at least after Adolf’s birth, a salary 
superior to that of the headmaster of an 
Austrian secondary school. When he retired, 


son’s 


his pension was about equal to that level. 
On his retirement, he first bought a seven- 





** An ordinary Austrian paterfamilias,”” ALOIS HITLER, 
Customs Officer, who died when Adolf was thirteen 











** Another 


manque "’; AUGUST 
year-old Hitler’ 


genius 


fifteen- 


KUBIZEK, 
friend 


the 


acre homestead in the village of Fischlhalm, 
near the market town of Lambach on the river 
Traun, south of Linz, paying in cash four- 
fifths of the price—some 8,000 crowns, com- 
pared with his annual salary of 2,600 crowns. 
The place proved too expensive to run, and he 
sold it in 1897, moving first to lodgings in 
Lambach, and then buying a small house and 
garden in Leonding near Linz for 7,700 crowns. 


He died of a stroke there in 1903, when Adolf 


was thirteen years old. 

Adolf was born in Braunau on the river Inn 
on Saturday, April 20th, 1889, as the fourth 
child of the Hitler-P6lz] marriage, the first, 
however, to survive. His three elder brothers 
all died (the eldest at the age of two) before his 
birth. In his third year his father was appointed 
to the Austrian Customs House in Passau, on 
the Bavarian side of the Inn, where Adolf lived 
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until his fathers retirement three years later. 
Jetzinger attaches great psychological import- 
ance to this contact in Adolf’s most impres- 
sionable years with the more _ nationalist 
German children of South Bavaria, with their 
regular celebration of the Sedanfeter, the 
anniversary of the German victory in 1871 over 
the French at Sedan. He first went to school 
in Fischlhalm, after his father’s retirement, to 
the one class village school where his teacher 
remembers him as a lively, intelligent and well- 
turned out child. Two years later he went to 
the Volksschule (elementary school) at Lambach, 
then run by Benedictine monks, and in 1899 he 
had a year at the Volksschule in Leonding. 
From this rather interrupted elementary school- 
ing he passed at the age of eleven in 1900 to the 
Realschule at Linz. 

The fact that he was sent to the Realschule— 
a school of our Secondary Modern type— 
rather than to the (Gymnasium (Grammar 
School), where alone he could have acquired 
the knowledge of Latin essential to the study of 
law without which entry to the official service 
was difficult, itself casts a good deal of light on 
the father’s alleged determination to make 
Adolf follow in his footsteps. If there was a 
row between father and son at this stage, as 
Adolf alleges in Mein Kampf, it most probably 
occurred when the young Adolf was forced to 
repeat his first year’s work in the Realschule as 
a result of his low marks and lack of attention. 
His school record thereafter was consistently 
below average. At the age of fourteen he was 
allowed to pass the examination through which 
bad pupils were put only on condition that he 
left Linz. He did a further year at the Real- 
schule nearest to Linz, at Steyr, and then as a 
result of his failures in mathematics (con- 
sistently his weakest subject), and in German 
which should prevent any tendency to draw 
parallels with the subsequent career of that 
other notoriously bad school pupil, Winston 
Churchill), he was most probably advised to 
abandon his studies. The story of an illness, 
later put about by himself and his Nazi bio- 
graphers, is fictitious in Jetzinger’s view. His 
teachers agree remarkably on his school record. 
He was, in their view, in no way untalented, 
but was lazy to a degree. It is noticeable that 
both in drawing and in history and geography, 











subjects in which he later claimed to have led 
the class, he achieved no more than second- 
class marks. His only first was in Turnen 
Physical Training). 

Two other points emerge from Jetzinger’s 
evidence of these years. Some very consider- 
able physiological upset must have occurred 
during the years of his entry into puberty. In 
childhood he was a lively, companionable, out- 
door boy. As an adolescent, he was thin, pale, 
solitary, with no real friends; a day-dreamer 
spending much of his time mooning about the 
house, looking like a tubercular subject, with 
grey and frightening eyes. He was a difficult 
youth, opinionated, rebellious, whose sudden 
bursts of energy quickly evaporated when faced 
with any serious task. And at this crucial date 
his father died, leaving him to the care of his 
mother, who seems all along to have spoilt him, 
and whose one instinct, faced with the “ crazy, 
mixed-up lad” into which her only son, her 
beloved Adi, had turned, must have been to 
indulge his every wish. Nor were there any 
near male relatives to supply the missing 
father’s place. 

Moreover, she had the means with which to 
spoil him. Jetzinger firmly buries the myth 
of Hitlerian poverty under a wealth of official 
documents. The widow Hitler received a lump 
sum of 605 crowns, equivalent to three months’ 
of her husband’s pension, a moathly pension of 
100 crowns, and an education allowance of 20 
crowns each for Adolf and his younger sister, 
Paula. Together, this came to only 40 crowns 
less than her husband had received, and she 
had two fewer mouths to feed as her step- 
daughter, Angela, who had been living at home, 
married a certain Leo Raubal nine months 
after her father’s death. What her husband’s 
estate came to cannot be ascertained, but it 
included substantial sums from the value of his 
house, which were kept in trust for Adolf and- 
Paula, the widow enjoying the interest until 
their eighteenth years, while the inheritance of 
the children from his second marriage was paid 
in cash. Frau Hitler sold the house in Leonding 
for 10,000 crowns in 1907, of which at least 
§,§00 in cash must have come to her after 
deduction of the children’s inheritance portions, 
taxes and the mortgage. On selling the house 
she moved to Linz, renting a _ three-room 


flat, one room of which became Adolf’s own. 

In 1905-06, Hitler made his first and only 
real friend, Augustus Kubizek, then in his last 
year at the ordinary elementary school, and far 
from Hitler’s intellectual equal. The friend- 
ship, such as it was, lasted until 1908. How deep 
it ran remains unclear. Jetzinger appears to 
show that Kubizek’s knowledge of the Hitler 
household is so inaccurate as to warrant the 
inference that Hitler rarely took him home. 
But he does seem to have been a fairly constant 
associate of Hitler’s. Kubizek was another 
genius mangué, this time a pianist. What was 
more important to Hitler, he was prepared to 
listen and admire, listen to Hitler’s adolescent 
views on art and life—stories that Hitler had 
the slightest degree of political consciousness 
at this time seem to be quite untrue—and 
admire the unending stream of architectural 
sketches and designs for the improvement of 
Linz, which were the stuff of Hitler’s day- 
dreams. It was to Kubizek that Hitler wrote, 
when he went on his first visit to Vienna for a 
fortnight in May 1906, almost illiterate un- 
grammatical outpourings about the operas and 
plays he had seen. He was fascinated by the 
theatre at this time, and indeed, always—as can 
be seen from the crude pothouse comments on 
leading German musicians and actors that be- 
spatter the pages of his recorded table-talk. 
Kubizek also suffered with him in his first love 
affair—if indeed it can be so described. The 
young Adolf never spoke to his idol, nineteen 
years to his seventeen, though she once 
received a letter from someone unknown to her 
asking her to wait for his return, as he was 
going to study at the Vienna Academy of Art 
and would marry her on his return. It is curious 
to note that according to his later associates, 
both in Vienna and in the days of the 1920’s 
when he was rising to power, he never suc- 
ceeded in making any closer approach to the 
opposite sex, except possibly with his step- 
niece, Angela (Geli) Raubal, and with Eva 
Braun. 

In April 1907, Hitler reached his eighteenth 
birthday, inheriting his share of his father’s 
will, a sum estimated by Jetzinger at about 
700 crowns. With this he moved finally to 
Vienna. As is well known, he took the entrance 
examination to the Academy of Art and failed it. 











According to his own version, he was advised 
that his skill lay more in architectural drawing. 
But his poor scholastic record barred him from 
entry to any school of architecture. He remained 
in Vienna, living his fantasy-life as he had done 
in Linz. The same December his mother died. 
She had been operated on for breast cancer 
early that year, though Jetzinger,disproves the 
legend that her treatment exhausted the family 
wealth. She died suddenly, and Adolf arrived 
at her bedside only after her death. Thereafter 
he returned to Vienna. 

By Austrian law, the surviving children, 
Paula and Adolf, were entitled to share between 
them a sum equal to half their mother’s 
pension “as long as one of the two remained 
unprovided for under the normal age.” The 
division of this sum, some fifty crowns a month, 
was left to the municipal trustee. Believing 
that Adolf was studying at the Academy, a 
belief of which Adolf certainly made no effort 
to disabuse him, he split the sum in half, award- 
ing Hitler twenty-five crowns a month. How 
much Hitler may have received from his 
mother’s property is: uncertain, but he must 
clearly have received something. The influx 
of money was so exciting that he was impelled 
to invite Kubizek to abandon his job, come 
and stay with him in Vienna, and continue his 
music study at the Conservatorium. They did a 
great deal of theatre-going, and that not in the 
cheapest places. 

While his money lasted, Hitler continued the 
sare life of ease and leisured fantasy as he had 
enjoyed while his mother lived. He drew 
magnificent town schemes, grandiose plans for 
a new theatre at Linz (this last crops up over 
and over again), and talked. Kubizek listened. 
By the end of 1908, Hitler had run through his 
friend’s patience, and most of his money. He 
abandoned Kubizek, moved his lodgings five 
times, with increasing rent troubles. In the 
summer of 1909 he seems to have slept in the 
open, on park benches and such like, but as 
the winter of 1909 came on he was driven to 
take shelter in an Asylum for the Homeless. 

There he met one Reinhold Hanisch who, 
finding that his acquaintance could draw, 
persuaded him to allow him to sell his drawings 
on commission. He seems also to have per- 
suaded Hitler to appeal for aid to his mother’s 
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surviving sister, Johanna. With these earnings, 
aid Hitler’s education pension, they mowed to 
the Men’s Home in the 20th Bezirk of Vienna. 
This place has been described as a doss-house. 
It was more, in fact, like a Salvation Army 
Hostel and definitely a cut above the Asylum 
for the Homeless. For three crowns a week, a 
private cubicle could be rented, occupiable 
from nine p.m. to nine a.m. The day could be 
spent in the Home’s reading and smoking rooms 
or in its canteen. Here the now independent 
artist settled with his agent. Here, in fact, 
Hitler remained until his move to Munich in 
the summer of 1913. 

In the summer of 1910, Hitler quarrelled 
with Hanisch over the commission on two of 
Hitler’s drawings, on which Hitler had set a 
grossly inflated value. The dispute came before 
the police and Hanisch, who was living under a 
false name, spent a week in prison. Hitler 
remained at the Men’s Home, although he 
must have had a good deal less success in sell- 
ing his pictures than Hanisch had had. He 
may at this time have been forced into the suc- 
cession of odd jobs which in Mein Kampf he 
makes so much of; although Jetzinger makes 
even this seem unlikely. In March 1911, his 
aunt Johanna died. It seems likely that at her 
funeral Hitler’s step-sister, Angela, who had 
taken the young Paula into her own home on 
her mother’s death, had herself been widowed 
in 1910, and had three children to support. dis- 
covered that Hitler had been recciving financial 
help from Johanna. It may even be that Hitler 
inherited the bulk of Johanna’s property as 
Jetzinger suggests. Whatever the case, deposi- 
tion seems to have been made to the municipal 
trustee to the effect that Hitler was now self- 
employed and had been receiving ‘‘ substantial 
sums ” from his aunt Johanna. Faced with this 
revelation, Hitler acquiesced in the municipal 
trustee’s award of the whole orphan’s pension 
of 50 crowns to his younger sister. 

If Hitler received anything from his aunt’s 
estate, it made for once no difference in his 
way of life. He had at last found his own 
niche, company which suited him. The in- 
habitants of the Men’s Home came from every 
section of Vienna’s community, waifs and 
strays, the flotsam and jetsam of a large city 
mixing with more solid citizens down on their 








‘“* An unending stream of architectural sketches ”’ ; 


luck and using the Home as a springboard for a 
renewed attack on fortune. It seems also to 
have had a quasi-permanent population. 
Neumann, a Hungarian Jewish old clothes 
dealer, for a time took Hanisch’s place. The 
debates around the canteen tables and in the 
smoking room were Hitler’s sole political 
education. His anti-semitism began there, fed 
on cheap anti-semitic pamphlets, themselves a 
commentary on the story of Hitler’s voracious 
reading. Wrapped in his own utter loneliness, 
his stultifying and blinding egoism, his un- 
shakeable convictions of his own superiority to 
the Lumpen around him, Hitler turned against 
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drawing by Hitler of a newly-built 
villa in Linz which he admired 


all the articles of the Vienna working man’s 
faith. Socialism he despised, the Austrian party 
seeming to him riddled with Jews. The Church 
also he despised; the Hapsburgs were the ruin 
of Austria, their ceremonial pretentious humbug. 
Against the comparative cameraderie of the 
hostel he preached the doctrine of brutal selfish 
advancement based on lies, deceit, flattery, and 
the ruthless abandonment of humanitarian 
principles, which he later poured into Mein 
Kampf. He had no real friends, male or female. 
He was, indeed, always dead to love and friend- 
ship, except towards those very few who shared 
in his real triumphs and thus became an 











Hitler’ 


most impressionable childhood vears were spent in Passau on the Bavarian 


side 


of the River Inn 


intimate part of that private world of fantasy 
which the German nationalist leaders, the 


German army generals and the despair of 


the German people combined to foist upon the 
real world and themselves between 1933 and 
1945. He was, in Jetzinger’s phrase, a man 
without love. Hanfstaengl suggests that his 
initial inability to approach the opposite sex 


may have been reinforced by the contraction of 


venereal disease during this time from a Vien- 
nese prostitute; but the story seems on the 
whole improbable. There however, 
appear to have been a strong sexual element in 
his anti-semitic and ant-clerical outbursts. 
During these years Hitler was beginning to 
turn towards nationalism. But he was, in fact, 
continuously failing to do his duty to the nation 
of which he was a citizen. By an act of 1889 
all Austrian citizens were obliged to register 
themselves for military service during their 
twenty-first year and to appear before a board 
on reaching that birthday. If they missed this 
or were found unfit, they were obliged to 
register the following year. Hitler failed to 
register at any time during his stay in Vienna, 
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and the registry at his home-town of Linz 
shows that his whereabouts remained unknown. 
In May 1913 he moved to Munich, rendering 
himself liable to a year’s imprisonment and a 
fine of two thousand crowns, for leaving the 
country without having registered for military 
service. 

It was not until then, his twenty-fourth 
year, when, had he registered, he would no 
longer have been eligible for military service, 
that the rather slow-moving Austrian bureau- 
cratic machine began to bestir itself. By 
January roth, 1914, he had been traced to 
Munich and his address was known. He was 
summoned to Linz at once for registration, via 
the Austrian consulate in Munich and the 
Munich police, who characteristically left it to 
the last moment before serving him with the 
summons. The arrival of the summons by the 
hand of a German police detective must have 
struck Hitler like a thunderbolt. On arrival in 
Munich he had registered himself as “ state- 
less,”” to Nazi apologeticists, a sign of his feel- 
ings towards Austria-Hungary, to Jetzinger, 
more plausibly, a means of protection against 





precisely the event which had now occurred. 

There followed a certain amount of bureau- 
cratic arrogance, with the Austrian consul in 
Munich, who was clearly impressed by Hitler’s 
weak state of health, defending Hitler against 
the peremptory summons of the Linz regis- 
tration office. Extradition proceedings were 
not instituted, but he was eventually obliged 
to travel to Salzburg for registration. There he 
was medically examined and pronounced unfit 
for service from physical weakness. The 
episode throws a considerable light on Hitler’s 
deterioration since his removal to Munich. 
The fourteen months he spent in Munich before 
the outbreak of war must have been more 
severe even than his year as a down-and-out- 
in Vienna before he met Hanisch. How and 
from what he lived is unknown. He lodged 
privately, so that he must have had to pay rent 
more substantial than that which he paid in the 
Vienna Men’s Home. But even the story that 
he was looked after by a motherly old lady, 
who let him get into arrears of rent, and made 
him small loans when he was. penniless, seems 


unlikely. He lodged with a tailor’s family. 
There are two further points of interest in 

the episode. Hitler was faced with the need to 

explain why he had never registered during his 


stay in Vienna. The need drove him to com- 
pose a long letter in which one finds for the 
first time in print the beginnings of the Hitler 
Myth. 


‘So far as concerns my failure to register in 
1909, this was for me an interminably bitter time 
I was a young man, inexperienced, without any 
financial assistance and too proud to accept such 
assistance from just anyone, let alone to beg it 
Without any support and forced to rely on myself, 
the few crowns, often only a few pennies, from the 
products of my work hardly even covered my 
sleeping place. For two years long I had no other 
mistress but worry and want, no other companion 
than eternally unsatisfied hunger. I never learned 
to know that wonderful word youth. Even today 
after five years, the reminders of this are with me 
in the form of frost blisters on my fingers, hands 
and feet. And yet I cannot remember this time 
without a certain pleasure, ... In spite of great 
want, often more than dubious surroundings, I 
still kept my name clean, have a clean record with 
the police and clear conscience except in my 
omission to register for military service |an 
obligation] that I then not once became aware of 

‘hat is the one thing of which I feel myself to 
have been guilty. And for this reason a moderate 
fine should surely be sufficient penance, and I 
will not refuse myself it willingly to pay such 
penance.” 


In all this there is a certain element of truth. 
The summer of 1909, between his row with 
Kubizek and his meeting with Hanisch in the 
refuge for the homeless, was his worst period in 
Vienna—so bad that one would have thought 
military service would have been welcome to 
him, providing him with clothes, a roof and a 
small wage. He did not say that he had had 
money and thrown it away, that even at the 
period he was getting twenty-five crowns a 
month from the Austrian government as his 
share of the orphan’s pension. His life in 
Vienna was his own choice, his poverty of his 
own seeking. As to the failure to register, his 
motives are clear enough. Registration meant 
dfscipline, cleanliness, the loss of his infinitely 
precious individuality, equality with all other 
recruits, deference to ignorant and uneducated 
corporals and sergeants, servility to boorish 
philistines of officers. 
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Only in the wild exaltation of August 1914, 
caught in Hoffmann’s photograph of the 
Munich crowd, could Hitler enlist in any army. 
It is at this stage that Jetzinger’s story of Hitler’s 
youth ends, save for a note on his final applica- 
tion to be deprived of Austrian citizenship in 
1925, a step undertaken to end any temptation 
that the German police might feel to deport 
him back to Austria. 

By his infinitely painstaking and careful 
research Dr. Jetzinger has answered many of 
the questions which any study of Hitler’s 
psychological development must raise; and the 
gaps that he leaves are unlikely to be filled, 
unless the mysterious Frankenbergers of Graz 
can be traced. But the clear light that he 
throws on Hitler’s early years only makes the 
obscurity of his middle years more patent. 
Somewhere among the masses of German 
military documents captured by the Allies in 
1945 there must be traces of his war-time 
service with the 16th Bavarian Reserve Infantry 
Regiment and his winning of the Iron Cross. 
Somewhere, too, it is possible that there are 
documents on Hitler’s activities in 1918-1919, 
before he came across the infant German 
Workers’ Party, the seed from which he was to 
raise the Nazi party—perhaps in the German 
army archives, perhaps in those of the Bavarian 
State Police. 

Hitler was then a mother’s darling, of un- 
certain heredity and with that chilling self- 
centredness and overwhelming belief in his own 
superiority which is so often found in the only 
sons of foolishly indulgent mothers. He appears 
to have suffered some profound physiological 
upset on entering puberty, an upset reflected 
in a change of physical appearance, and ac- 
companied by a withdrawal into adolescent 
fantasy. So far from being poor, his mother 
possessed just enough money to indulge him 


and protect him from the need to immerse 
himself in everyday matters in earning his 
living. All along he had just enough money to 
enable him to enter into a private world of 
fantasy, but not enough to sustain it. His 
mother’s early death at the age of forty-seven 
broke his one anchor with humanity or, rather, 
the one claim on his private world. Thereafter 
he drifted, descending the scale with a bump in 
1909, rescued by others who taught him how to 
scrape a living with such talents as he had, 
rescued also by his aunt, Johanna. 

Only at a late stage in this descent did he 
turn from art to politics. The know-all, the 
superior person that he felt himself to be, could 
not bear to be ignorant on the common topic 
of conversation in the hostel canteen and 
smoking rooms, and with his quarrel with 
Kubizek he had lost the only audience for his 
views on art and the theatre. His move to 
Munich, the city of artists, may well have 
represented a move back to art away from the 
philistine atmosphere of his Viennese surround- 
ings. If so it was unsuccessful. Only the war, 
with its flood of nationalism, the millenialist 
spirit of whose opening days were felt in every 
belligerent capital except Paris, could sweep 
Hitler out of his world of fantasy and into one 
of organization. It is interesting to reflect that 
this must have been one of the last occasions, 
except perhaps in the realization of Germany’s 
defeat, that Hitler was part of any wave of 
popular feeling. After 1918, he was to be the 
instigator of such waves. From being outside 
and below common humanity, he passed to 
being outside and above. He remained as 
always, a phantast, an egoist, a man with a 
private world and a private vision. But for 
twelve years he lured the rest of the real 
world into his own and imposed his vision on 
history. 














Pius II: 


Humanist and Crusader 


By JOHN B. MORRALL 


‘Worldly learning and a 
reverence for Christian tradition 
were combined in the character of “* one 


of the best of the Renaissance Px pes.” 


Bust of prus ul, Pope from 14§8 to 1464, in the Borgia 
** @ short, grey-haired man 
with a keen, lively face...”’ 


Apartments at the Vatican 


HE CONCLAVE WHICH ASSEMBLED in the 
"| Roman August of 1458 to elect a new 

Pope suffered from tensions not wholly 
due to the weather. It was nine years since the 
collapse (which no one could be sure was final) 
of the movement to supersede Papal govern- 
ment of the Church by that of a General 
Council. It was five years since Constanunople 
had fallen to the Ottoman Turks. The two 
issues of reform of the Church and the pro- 
tection of Christendom from the infidel were 
clearly crying for a solution. 

The electing Cardinals were determined 
not to be left out of any future Papal decisions 
on these two huge subjects. Before the Con- 
clave commenced each of them swore that if he 
were made Pope he would observe certain 
“* Capitulations,” the effect of which would be 
to temper Papal monarchy with the oligarchical 
counter-balance of the Sacred Coll-ge. The 
unknown future Pope had to pledge that he 
would not prosecute a Crusade or reform the 
Church without the advice of the Cardinals. 
Other provisos gave the Cardinals a virtual 
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stranglehold over the administrative govern- 
ment of the Church and also of the Papal 
States in Central Italy. It remained to be seen 
whether the future Pope would be willing or 
able to observe his promises. Attempts to 
enforce similar ‘ Capitulations” on former 
Pontiffs had not met with great success. 

The secular Catholic Powers watched the 
election keenly. France, stronger after its 
victory in the Hundred Years War than it had 
been for half a century, had a candidate, the 
able Cardinal d’Estouteville of Rouen. The 
Italian Powers, especially Milan and Naples 
(both acutely aware of French dynastic claims 
to their territories), were alarmed at the spectre 
of renewed French domination of the Papacy 
and were looking round for a likely Italian 
candidate. But they had had bad luck; their 
chosen candidate, Cardinal Capranica, the 
only strong rival to d’Estouteville, died two 
days before the opening of the Conclave. The 
large Spanish bloc which the late Pope Calixtus 
III had bequeathed to the Sacred College, was 
inclined to follow the French. So were the two 
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Greek Cardinals, Isidore and Bessarion, anxious 
to secure the support of the largest Western 
Power for the struggle to recover Byzantium. 
From group to group of the negotiating 
Cardinals hobbled a short, grey-haired man with 
a keen, lively face and affably sophisticated 
manner. Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Siena, the most active 
member of the Conclave, despite the crippling 
gout from which he always suffered. It was his 
first Conclave (he had been made Cardinal less 
than two years before) and he was determined, 
despite the pressure of forces behind d’Estoute- 
ville, to secure the election of an Italian Pope. 
He was even ready to face the possibility that 
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hat ltahan Pope would have to be himself. 
He did not share the general depression of the 
rest of the Italian party. In his previous career 
he had acquired by experience the art of getting 
what he wanted. 

That experience of over half a century had 
embraced many varied episodes, some of them 
by no means suitable for reminiscence in the 
Vatican. Aeneas Sylvius had been born in 1405 
into a once famous Sienese noble family which 
now lived under the political ostracism inflicted 
on the aristocrats by the city government ever 
since the thirteenth century. His very bap- 
tismal names indicate that he was born into a 


tradition of veneration for classical Roman 











antiquity: Siena’s proud emblem of the wolf 
was always a reminder, even to exiles, of the 
reputed connection with the Eternal City. 
Corsignano, his birthplace, on its barren hill 
just near enough to Siena to be tantalizing to 
the exiles, was soon felt by the precocious boy 
to give small scope to his desires for learning, 
fame and enjoyment of life’s possibilities. As a 
youth Aeneas returned as a University student 
to the city forbidden to his ancestors. His 
official subject of study was law, but a far more 
permanent impression was made upon _ his 
developing mind by the new spirit of classical 
humanism to which he was introduced primarily 
by Mariano Sozzini, his Professor of Juris- 
prudence. The brilliance of the ancient world 
became to Aeneas a symbol of the life of 
personal self-fulfilment which he felt to be his 
birthright. He eagerly steeped his mind in the 
classical Latin authors; he never mastered 
Greek. Cicero and Livy inspired him with 
ambitions to be an orator, even an historian, 
while the frivolous sensuality of Ovid was an 
agreeable parallel to Aeneas’s own introduction 
to the pleasures of physical love. For the next 
twenty years Aeneas was to make what 
amounted to an amatory Grand Tour through- 
out various countries of Western Europe. His 
view of women, as expressed in his literary 
output as a layman, is understandably some- 
what cynical and finds its suitable climax in 
the erotic romance known as Euryalus and 
Lucretia, which still remains the only work of 
its author te have been completely translated 
into English. 

Despite the lust and opportunism that ruled 
Aeneas at this period, he possessed qualities 
that raised him above the ordinary run of place- 
hunting devotees of the New Learning. He 
was always self-critical; in fact, his own auto- 
biographical statements provide much of the 
evidence against him. Finding himself incap- 
able, until past the age of forty, of doing with- 
out the amusement to which so many women 
had accustomed him, Aeneas had at least the 
spiritual honesty, unlike so many clerics of his 
time, to refrain from taking priestly Orders 
until he was sure that he could fully observe 
the sacerdotal vow of chastity. His course of 
action can hardly be styled heroic; but it bears 
witness to an undercurrent of genuine religious 


feeling in the young Aeneas. This undercurrent 
tended to emerge in odd moments of emotional 
crisis, such as that created at Siena in the 
1420’s by the preaching of St. Bernardino, the 
famous Franciscan friar, whose eloquence for 
a moment moved Aeneas to consider becoming 
a friar himself. In 1433, while on an exciting 


secret mission to the Court of Scotland, Aeneas 
was faced with shipwreck in the North Sea and 
yowed, if he were saved, to go on pilgrimage 


barefoot to the nearest shrine of Our Lady 
On reaching land, he was as good as his word. 
He walked through the snow and ice of the 
Scottish winter for ten miles to a shrine at 
Whitkirk, near Dunbar, and as a result was 
plagued with gout for the rest of his life. It is 
a little bewildering to find the pilgrim following 
up his devotions by begetting a son on a 
Scottish woman; but it would probably be 
wise to accuse Aeneas of inconsistency rather 
than hypocrisy. At any rate, it cannot be said 
that he tried to make his vices appear as 
virtues. For him, the clarity of analysis, taught 
him by his humanistic studies, was linked to a 
clear conviction of his shortcomings, when 
judged by the orthodox Catholic medieval 
standard of belief and conduct. His failure at 
this period of his life to make much effort to 
live up to this standard did not invalidate his 
basic mental acceptance of its truth. 

A more serious disqualification for the 
Papacy was Aeneas’s past record as a supporter 
of the Conciliar cause at the Council of Basel 
in the 1430’s and early 1440’s. During the 
stormy period when the Council had striven, 
first to make Pope Eugenius IV a figurehead 
and, when that failed, to depose him, Aeneas’s 
pen and oratory had been at the Council’s 
service. His Conciliarism was probably due 
more to opportunism than to conviction; he 
needed a well-paid job and was ready to place 
his humanist equipment of competent rhetorical 
training at the disposal of whomever would 
recompense him for its use. Many such un- 
beneficed clerics flocked to the Council of Basel 
and voted for its anti-Papal policy in the hope 
of better days; economically they had nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. Aeneas’s worst 
crime in the eyes of his contemporaries was his 
success. After rising to some prominence in 
the permanent bureaucracy of the Basel 
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administration — he was in charge of the 
arrangements for the election of its Antipope, 
Felix V—he made a well-timed desertion of the 
Council as its hopes waned in the early 1440's 
and entered the service of the neutralist Haps- 
burg Emperor Frederick III. Aereas used his 
position of confidence at the Austrian Court to 
work for a submission of neutral Germany to 
the Papacy rather than to the Council; and, in 
the later 1440’s, he scored a spectacular diplo- 
matic triumph by securing German reconcilia- 
tion with the Holy See in the teeth of strong 
opposition from the powerful group of Imperial 
Electoral Princes. As a reward the librarian- 
Pope, Nicholas V (though he had little personal 
liking for Aeneas), made the at last reformed 
rake Bishop of Trieste and, later, Bishop of 
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1454- 


the future Pius III 


Siena, where Aeneas returned in 1451 amid 
scenes of enthusiasm for this local boy who had 
made good. Even his Piccolomini birth was no 
longer held against him. But he had to wait 
for Calixtus III’s pontificate before he was 
made Cardinal. 

Looking back in 1458, it might have seemed 
reasonable to suppose that former dubious 
days had been partially atoned for by a decade 
of loyal service to the revived Papacy. The 
double demise of Calixtus and Capranica had 
left Aeneas, a newcomer to the Sacred College, 
as the only hope of restoring the Papacy to 
Italian hands. It was the opportunity of a life- 
tume. He had always been accustomed to 
gamble with his future; and now he resolved 
to stake it once again. His Italian friends, con- 





vinced, after the first day’s voting, of d’Estoute- 
ville’s inevitable victory, tried to persuade him 
to make certain of the future Pope’s favour by 
being one of the first to vote for him. But, 
instead, Acneas talked his advisers round into 
supporting his own bid for election. In the 
following day’s ballot, the Italians and most of 
the Spaniards voted for Aeneas, giving him 
nine out of eighteen votes and thus putting him 
within striking distance of the necessary two- 
thirds majority. Then, one by one, the Car- 
dinals who had not voted for Aeneas rose to 
earn his gratitude by “ acceding ”’ to his side. 
Attempts by the remnants of d’Estouteville’s 
party to adjourn the Conclave failed and 
when the twelfth Cardinal, Colonna, gave his 
adhesion to Aeneas, the French defeat was final. 
Within the next few moments Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini had become Pope Pius II. 

Elevation to the Papacy did not destroy the 
basic elements of Aeneas’s personality; it 
raised them to a higher power. His character 
benefited by supreme office and achieved a 
nobility that previously he had not attained. 
At the lowest human estimate, we might guess 
that his sense of artistry, which had urged him 
to give a good account of himself in whatever 
part life might assign to him, would give him 
an incentive to pitch his pontificate in the 
highest possible key. In the past he had 
acquitted himself creditably as lover, diplomat, 
poet, orator, historian; now he must show 
himself equally capable as Pope. On a higher 
level, it seems clear that his election brought to 
the surface in Pius’s character the elements of 
asceticism and devotion to an ideal that we 
have already noticed as half-buried in his 
make-up. Even his enemies could not accuse 
him of luxurious personal living during his 
pontificate; the expenses of his Court were the 
lowest of any Papal reign of the century. The 
humanist spongers, who haunted every Italian 
court during the Renaissance period, were 
bitterly disappointed at the failure of Pius IT 
to lavish upon them such favours as they had 
enjoyed under Nicholas V. 

The new Pius did not crush the old Aeneas. 
There is hardly any element in the young 
Piccolomini that we do not find somewhere in 
the middle-aged Pontiff. He still retained the 
diplomatic skill that had made him such an 


influence at Basel and Vienna. His time- 
honoured technique of divide et impera, used to 
such effect on the German Electors in the 
1440's, was now employed on the sovereigns of 
Europe when they crossed his political schemes, 
or on the Cardinals when they tried to hold 
him to the terms of the election Capitulations. 
In the struggle for Naples between the rival 
houses of Anjou and Aragon, which provided 
the main Italian crisis of his reign, Pius, con- 
trary to usual Papal policy, supported Aragon 
because he believed that a French-dominated 
Naples would be the greater menace to the 
stability of Italy. Yet, at one critical stage, 
when the war was going badly, he contemplated 
changing sides and was only prevented from 
doing so by the pleadings of the Milanese 
ambassador. 

Aeneas’s love for natural and artistic beauty 
did not leave him after the tara had been 
placed on his head. A large proportion of 
Papal business during his reign was transacted 
out of doors, in the course of his wanderings 
through Tuscany, Umbria and the Campagna; 
while the pages of his Commentaries are studded 
with observations on the features of interest in 
the cities and countrysides through which his 
paths lay. It never took much persuasion to 
divert him into an exploration of antique 
Roman ruins or into a stroll through the corn- 
fields and vineyards of his native Tuscany. 
Even Aeneas the appreciator of feminine charm 
was not wholly dead; Pius’s Commentaries 
mention the favourable impression made upon 
him by the appearance and manner of the 
beautiful young refugee Queen of Cyprus, 
Charlotte de Lusignan, in 1461. He retained 
all his Italian attachment to family ties, and 
carried it to the extent of nepotism. One of his 
nephews, Francesco, was made Archbishop of 
Siena and Cardinal at the age of twenty-one: 
the future Pius III ultimately rewarded his 
uncle by giving his memory the artistry of 
Pinturrichio’s famous frescoes in the Pic- 
colomini Library at Siena. Another nephew, 
Antonio, was given large estates in Central 
Italy and, if his uncle had lived longer, might 
have anticipated the political work of Cesare 
Borgia. 

But Pius’s deepest manifestation of family 
pietas was undoubtedly in his renovation of 
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administration — he was in charge of the 
arrangements for the election of its Antipope, 
Felix V—he made a well-timed desertion of the 
Council as its hopes waned in the early 1440’s 
and entered the service of the neutralist Haps- 
burg Emperor Frederick III. Aereas used his 
position of confidence at the Austrian Court to 
work for a submission of neutral Germany to 
the Papacy rather than to the Council; and, in 
the later 1440’s, he scored a spectacular diplo- 
matic triumph by securing German reconcilia- 
tion with the Holy See in the teeth of strong 
opposition from the powerful group of Imperial 
Electoral Princes. As a reward the librarian- 
Pope, Nicholas V (though he had little personal 
liking for Aeneas), made the at last reformed 
rake Bishop of Trieste and, later, Bishop of 
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Siena, where Aeneas returned in 1451 amid 
scenes of enthusiasm for this local boy who had 
made good. Even his Piccolomini birth was no 
longer held against him. But he had to wait 
for Calixtus III’s pontificate before he was 
made Cardinal. 

Looking back in 1458, it might have seemed 
reasonable to suppose that former dubious 
days had been partially atoned for by a decade 
of loyal service to the revived Papacy. The 
double demise of Calixtus and Capranica had 
left Aeneas, a newcomer to the Sacred College, 
as the only hope of restoring the Papacy to 
Italian hands. It was the opportunity of a life- 
time. He had always been accustomed to 
gamble with his future; and now he resolved 
to stake it once again. His Italian friends, con- 








vinced, after the first day’s voting, of d’Estoute- 
ville’s inevitable victory, tried to persuade him 
to make certain of the future Pope’s favour by 
being one of the first to vote for him. But, 
instead, Aeneas talked his advisers round into 
supporting his own bid for election. In the 
following day’s ballot, the Italians and most of 
the Spaniards voted for Aeneas, giving him 
nine out of eighteen votes and thus putting him 
within striking distance of the necessary two- 
thirds majority. Then, one by one, the Car- 
dinals who had not voted for Aeneas rose to 
earn his gratitude by “ acceding ”’ to his side. 
Attempts by the remnants of d’Estouteville’s 
party to adjourn the Conclave failed and 
when the twelfth Cardinal, Colonna, gave his 
adhesion to Aeneas, the French defeat was final. 
Within the next few moments Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini had become Pope Pius II. 5 

Elevation to the Papacy did not destroy the 
basic elements of Aeneas’s personality; it 
raised them to a higher power. His character 


benefited by supreme office and achieved a 
nobility that previously he had not attained. 
At the lowest human estimate, we might guess 
that his sense of artistry, which had urged him 


to give a good account of himself in whatever 
part life might assign to him, would give him 
an incentive to pitch his pontificate in the 
highest possible key. In the past he had 
acquitted himself creditably as lover, diplomat, 
poet, orator, historian; now he must show 
himself equally capable as Pope. On a higher 
level, it seems clear that his election brought to 
the surface in Pius’s character the elements of 
asceticism and devotion to an ideal that we 
have already noticed as half-buried in his 
make-up. Even his enemies could not accuse 
him of luxurious pérsonal living during his 
pontificate; the expenses of his Court were the 
lowest of any Papal reign of the century. The 
humanist spongers, who haunted every Italian 
court during the Renaissance period, were 
bitterly disappointed at the failure of Pius II 
to lavish upon them such favours as they had 
enjoyed under Nicholas V. 

The new Pius did not crush the old Aeneas. 
There is hardly any element in the young 
Piccolomini that we do not find somewhere in 
the middle-aged Pontiff. He still retained the 
diplomatic skill that had made him such an 


influence at Basel and Vienna. His time- 
honoured technique of divide et impera, used to 
such effect on the German Electors in the 
1440's, was now employed on the sovereigns of 
Europe when they crossed his political schemes, 
or on the Cardinals when they tried to hold 
him to the terms of the election Capitulations. 
In the struggle for Naples between the rival 
houses of Anjou and Aragon, which provided 
the main Italian crisis of his reign, Pius, con- 
trary to usual Papal policy, supported Aragon 
because he believed that a French-dominated 
Naples would be the greater menace to the 
stability of Italy. Yet, at one critical stage, 
when the war was going badly, he contemplated 
changing sides and was only prevented from 
doing so by the pleadings of the Milanese 
ambassador. 

Aeneas’s love for natural and artistic beauty 
did not leave him after the tiara had been 
placed on his head. A large proportion of 
Papal business during his reign was transacted 
out of doors, in the course of his wanderings 
through Tuscany, Umbria and the Campagna; 
while the pages of his Commentaries are studded 
with observations on the features of interest in 
the cities and countrysides through which his 
paths lay. It never took much persuasion to 
divert him into an exploration of antique 
Roman ruins or into a stroll through the corn- 
fields and vineyards of his native Tuscany. 
Even Aeneas the appreciator of feminine charm 
was not wholly dead; Pius’s Commentaries 
mention the favourable impression made upon 
him by the appearance and manner of the 
beautiful young refugee Queen of Cyprus, 
Charlotte de Lusignan, in 1461. He retained 
all his Italian attachment to family ties, and 
carried it to the extent of nepotism. One of his 
nephews, Francesco, was made Archbishop of 
Siena and Cardinal at the age of twenty-one: 
the future Pius III ultimately rewarded his 
uncle by giving his memory the artistry of 
Pinturrichio’s famous frescoes in the Pic- 
colomini Library at Siena. Another nephew, 
Antonio, was given large estates in Central 
Italy and, if his uncle had lived longer, might 
have anticipated the political work of Cesare 
Borgia. 

But Pius’s deepest manifestation of family 
pietas was undoubtedly in his renovation of 








Corsignano, his humble birthplace. In the 
transformation of this much-embellished village 
into Pienza, there is more than a trace of that 
craving for self-perpetuation, through in- 
dividual fame, which Burckhardt singled out 
as a distinguishing feature of the Italian 
Renaissance. In Pius’s case, the craving may 
have been accentuated by the knowledge that 
he could leave behind him no direct heirs of 
his body. In his wilder days, Aeneas Sylvius 
had fathered at least two illegitimate sons, one 
half-Scottish, the other half-English. But both 
of these were apparently lost at early ages. 
The English child’s mother, Elizabeth, seems 
to have been something of a favourite with 
Aeneas, possibly because she numbered the 
gift of languages among her charms; when 
Aeneas first met her at Strasbourg in 1442, he 
was delighted because she was able to speak to 
him in Italian. If we are to judge from a letter 
of 1443 to his own father, Acneas’s libertinism 
did not prevent him from having a genuine 
affection for Elizabeth’s child; he talks of his 
pleasure in the thought that “ something 
of me will remain when I am dead. I thank 
God that a small Aeneas will play round you 
and my mother and be a comfort to his grand- 
parents in place of his father.” It is doubtful 
whether Aeneas ever seriously intended to 
settle down to a regularized domestic life; but 
he would not have been an Italian if he had 
net had a certain nostalgia for it; and we may 
hazard the guess that something of this nos- 
talgia found its way into the making of Pienza. 
At any rate, he lavished an almost parental care 
on the erection of the litde group of civic and 
religious buildings that still stands there. The 
cathedral, a miniature gem, combines Italian 
classical and northern Gothic styles; the 
exterior facade is of severe classical design; 
while Pius borrowed from Transalpine churches 
the idea of using glass to greater advantage as a 
medium of light and also to relieve the mono- 
tony of unbroken expanses of stonework. It is 
possible that, besides the admitted influence of 
German styles on the architecture of Pienza, a 
far distant visit to York Minster in 1433 may 
also have been an inspiration. 

His literary work, which Aeneas Sylvius 
continued as Pope, remains the chief evidence 
that he never renounced humanism. There 








were indeed portions of his former output that 
he had to denounce; the amatory writings and 
the polemics in favour of the Conciliar position 
formed a distasteful Old Man of the Sea, which 
the unthinking Aeneas had placed round the 
neck of the repentant Pius. . But the works on 
contemporary history and politics, which, on 
any assessment, must be taken as Aeneas’s 
permanent contribution to literature, were 
given greater opportunities of development. 
Aeneas Sylvius was almost alone among the 
humanists of his age and background in being, 
as a writer, free from cant and humbug and the 
possessor of a straightforward, though ornate, 
Latin style. He could add to this a faculty of 
realistic analysis, not only of others but of him- 
self, and a power of observation of men and 
events not often surpassed in any age. During 
his long years of struggle for a place in the sun, 
he had been able to devote only a limited 
amount of his time to the more detached 
activities of political commentator and _his- 
torian. Even as Pope, he felt compelled to 
apologise for continuing to engage in these 
literary pursuits; he pleaded in his defence that 
he devoted only his leisure hours to these 
works of self-expression. Posterity, at any rate, 
has reason to be grateful that he did so and par- 
ticularly that he could not resist penning his 
Commentaries, an autobiographical record 
largely devoted to the years of his pontificate. 
Not only do the Commentaries challenge com- 
parison with more well-known Renaissance 
memoirs; but they have the unique interest of 
providing the sole instance in which a reigning 
Pope has laid open his day-to-day thoughts and 
policies to the inspection of a reading public. 
There can be no doubt that this self-revelation 
was Pius II’s deliberate policy. In one aspect, 
the book is an apologia; Pius wished to protect 
his reputation against future detractors by 
setting down his own version of events. Linked 
with this is the desire for perpetuation of name 
and fame, in which the author again shows him- 
self to be a true son of Renaissance humanism. 
It is hard to imagine such a book being written 
in any other age; but it is also hard to imagine 
it being written by any other person. Despite 


‘his egotism, Pius had a paradoxical vein of 


humility, which forced him to be candid about 
himself, even when he might have wished to be 
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otherwise for the sake of making a more 
favourable impression. It is this unassuming 
honesty which forms his chief attraction as a 
writer and tempts the reader to discount the 
less agreeable traits of his personality. He has 
all the communicativeness of Rousseau or 
Boswell, without the gushing sentimentality 
of the one or the lachrymose self-pity of the 
other. 

The supreme paradox of Pius’s career is his 
whole-hearted espousal of the cause of the 
Crusade. Yet, on closer examination, it appears 
not to be a paradox after all. Throughout the 
life of Aeneas-Pius we can trace the presence 
of two motivating forces. On the one hand, is 
the humanistic craving for personal fame and 
glory; on the other, what we may loosely des- 
cribe as the more “‘ medieval,” religiously self- 


almost parental care” 


sacrificing element. Pius would not need a 
modern psychologist to warn him that neither 
of these could be exclusively fulfilled without 
destroying the other, and that to destroy either 
would be to destroy his present personality, 
which needed both. The only solution was to 
embark on an enterprise that would bring him 
enduring, legitimate fame and which yet would 
enable him to expend his energies in a self- 
transcending cause. Given the contemporary 
situation of the Western Christian world, there 
seemed only one answer. The humanist must 
also be a Crusader. 

Pius II’s interest in promoting a Crusade 
to rescue Western Christendom’s bastions in 
the Balkans and Hungary was not a mere 
whim brought about by accession to Papal 
office. The fall of the Byzantine capital in 1453 








had touched Aeneas Sylvius both in his clas- 
sical and in his Christian suscepubilities. 
“One of the two lights of Christendom has 
been extinguished,” he wrote to Nicholas V; 
“ the fount of the Muses is dried up.” In 1454 
he was touring the German courts, as official 
Papal representative, to persuade the princes to 
take the Cross at a Congress of European 
monarchs summoned . by the Emperor 
Frederick III to meet at Regensburg. The 
response was disappointing, despite the pre- 
sence of Philip the Good of Burgundy, fresh 
from a melodramatic and much-publicized oath 
to embark on a Crusade. Most of those who 
attended the Congress were interested in 
nothing but putting pressure for their own 
purposes on Frederick III, who himself could 
hardly qualify as a Godfrey de Bouillon. The 
scheme was shelved by the death of Nicholas V. 
The next Pope, Calixtus III, sold up many of 
Nicholas’s art treasures to equip a small fleet 
for service against the Turks; but this was a 
drop in the bucket. When Pius II’s- reign 
opened, the main problem of coordinating 
Western European energies for a massive com- 
bined counter-attack on the Ottomans was still 
unsolved. 

During his pontificate, Pius tried a number 
of methods of dealing with the situation. He 
opened with the now familiar expedient of a 
Congress, which met at Mantua in 1459. It was 
almost as much of a failure as Regensburg. 
The Pope had to wait months at the place of 
meeting, before the secular powers deigned to 
send representatives and, when they even- 
tually turned up, private feuds occupied most 
of the time. The majority of the Cardinals, 
annoyed at being uprooted from their comfort- 
able quarters in Rome, were apathetic or hostile. 
To crown all, the Conciliar ideology reared its 
ugly head among several of the secular princes 
and forced Pius to issue, in the Bull Execrabiiis 
(January 1460), a stern condemnation of any 
appeals from the Papacy to a future General 
Council. The assembly dissolved without any- 
thing concrete having been decided. 

Meanwhile, the Turks continued to con- 
solidate and extend their Balkan conquests. 
Servia and Bosnia collapsed during Pius’s 
early reign; and the last Byzantine outposts at 
Mistra in the Morea and Trebizond on the 
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southern Black Sea coast also fell in the early 
1460’s. The Turk seemed invincible and, in 
1461, Pius tried persuasion instead of force, by 
sending a remarkable letter to Mahomet II 
himself. The Pope invited the Sultan to 
imitate Constantine and Clovis by becoming a 
Catholic neophyte; thus he would legalize his 
position as successor to the Byzantine Emperors. 
Pius seems even to have hinted that a Christian 
Mahomet might be used to unify and give 
peace to the whole of Christendom; the ideal of 
Dante’s Monarchia comes to life again in an 
unexpected connotation. But Mahomet ap- 
pears to have ignored the letter. Perhaps he 
thought that, in any case, he was capable of 
acquiring the West by the same armed strength 
that had won him the East. 

Pius’s next move was equally dramatic. 
Returning to the policy of settling matters by 
force, he resolved on the unheard-of project of 
leading a Crusade in person. Only by this 
gesture, he declared to the Cardinals, would 
the secular Christian monarchs be shamed into 
giving their serious support to the Crusade. 
Philip of Burgundy, in particular, would have 
to keep his promise of taking the Cross, pro- 
vided another prince would do so with him. 
What higher companion could he ask for than 
the Vicar of Christ ? A favourable economic 
omen seemed to be given by the fortuitous dis- 
covery of alum near Civita Vecchia, in the 
Pope’s own dominions; this find broke the 
Turkish monopoly of the valuable mineral and 
wrested one financial weapon at least from 
infidel hands. Furthermore, the Venetian 
Republic, the one naval power capable of stand- 
ing up to the Turks, had at length abandoned 
the policy of appeasement dictated hitherto by 
its commercial interests in the Levant. In 
October 1463, the Venctians joined the Papacy 
and Burgundy in a formal military alliance 
against the Turks. A plan of campaign was 
agreed upon. The Pope and the Duke of 
Burgundy were to marshal the Crusading land 
forces at the Italian Adriatic port of Ancona. 
There they would be joined by the Doge, bring- 
ing with him the ships necessary to transport 
the Christian army to Dalmatia, where it was 
hoped that the hard-pressed Hungarian forces 
could be assisted to repel the Turkish attack. 
Venice was also anxious for a descent on the 
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Morea, Turkey’s other main foothold on the 
Adriatic: the Doge was beginning to be anxious 
about the integrity of his traditional bride. 
At the beginning of 1464 Pius might reasonably 
forecast that his Crusade was passing into the 
realm of concrete achievement. At Mantua he 
had appealed to the memory of Urban II and 
the Council of Clermont three hundred and 
fifty years before. Now once again it seemed 
that a Pope would launch the armies of Europe 
to repulse the enemies of the Faith. 

But the dream slowly faded. The first set- 
back came from Burgundy; on Good Friday, 
1464, the Pope received the news that Philip 
had postponed his departure on the Crusade 
for another year. Seasoned diplomat that he 
was, Pius could read all too well between the 
lines of the Duke’s message and understood 


that Philip was politely serving notice, vow or 
no vow, of his withdrawal from the whole 


Crusading project. Burgundian interests 
demanded that he should stay at home and keep 
an eye on the machinations of Louis XI of 
France. Pius still refused to accept defeat, 
despite the entreaties of the Cardinals. He had 
set his heart on leading a Crusade; and he was 
determined to keep the rendezvous at Ancona 
with the Venetian navy and the vast hosts of 
volunteers from all over Europe, who would, 
he was sure, be awaiting him at the port. In 
June he left Rome and, after an exhausting 
journey over the Apennines, arrived on July 
19th at Ancona. There more disappointments 
awaited him. The hosts of volunteers which he 
had looked for had either never arrived or had 
dispersed in disillusion. What was worse, 











there was no sign of the Venetian fleet. Pius 
was already a dying man; but the vitality that 
had been his chief asset in life was still with him. 
As he lay in the episcopal palace, overlooking 
the harbour, he was talking impatiently of using 
the few ships at his immediate disposal to 
make a landing on the Dalmatian coast without 
waiting for the Venetians to arrive. The Lion 
of St. Mark was indeed proving very slow to 
roar; in Venice itself, during that July, the 
Senate was secretly considering making peace 
with the Turks; if the Crusade were dropped, 
the grateful Mahomet might give Venice a fair 
commercial deal. The Republic’s fleet, how- 
ever, complete with Doge, finally appeared at 
Ancona on August 13th. But by then it was 
obvious that the Pope would never sail. On 
August 14th Pius II died, after beseeching the 
Cardinals not to abandon his great enterprise. 
His words were soon disregarded; within three 
days the Cardinals and the Doge had reached 
agreement to call off the expedition. The 
money collected for the Crusade was handed 
over to the Doge for transmission to the 
embattled Hungarians; and the Cardinals, 
having thus salved their conscience, hurried 
back to Rome for the coming Conclave. 
Ironically enough, for one who set such 
store by historical fame, Pius II’s historical 
importance was largely neglected for four 
centuries after his death. The secular Renais- 
sance humanism never took kindly to the 
aspiring idealism of his pontificate, while the 
Counter-Reformation Church was _ embar- 
rassed by the irregularities of his early life and 
the unconventional self-revelation of his literary 
writings as Pope; Pius II was never promising 
material for the hagiographer. The nineteenth 
century, with its rediscovery of the lure of the 
Renaissance and of Italian culture in general, 
marked the swing of the pendulum. Pius II 
became an object of interest to methodical 
German Professors and respectably married 
Anglican bishops. He still remained an enigma, 
although a fascinating one; and his modern 
biographers have differed considerably in their 
interpretation of his character. Georg Voigt, 
the mid-nineteenth century author of what is 
still the standard biography, is rather severe in 
his criticisms of Pius’s deficiencies. In contrast, 
Bishop Creighton treated Pius with the under- 
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standing historical imagination which he tried 
scrupulously to give to all the Renaissance 
Popes, and which drew down on him the out- 
raged thunders of Lord Acton. Pastor’s presen- 
tation is one of typically unemotonal fairness, 
though it is on the whole sympathetic; while 
Miss C. M. Ady, author of the best English life, 
succumbed, understandably enough for a 
feminine biographer, to the charms of Aeneas 
Sylvius. Is it possible, exactly five hundred 
years after Pius’s election, to try once more 
to assess his position in history ? 

Like all Popes of his century, Pius had 
the choice of either evading or facing up 
to the real problem of the Church. That 
problem was not the menace of the Turks but 
the issue of reform. The Herculean task of 
“* reform of the Church in head and members,” 
as the Conciliar slogan had put it, had been the 
motivating power behind the anti-Papal move- 
ments of the first half of the century, just as it 
was to be the starting-point for the more pro- 
found upheaval of Protestantism. Between the 
collapse of Conciliarism in the 1440’s and the 
rise of Lutheranism in the 1§20’s, the medieval 
Catholic Church had its last supreme chance to 
put its house in order before its doors and 
windows were blown out. It failed to put to 
use this period of grace and paid the price with 
the unity of Western Christendom. What par- 
ticular share in this general failure are we 
justified in attributing to Pius II ? 

It is not unfair to say that, had Pius devoted 
to the reorganization of the Church the energy 
and near-heroism that he gave to the abortive 
Crusade, he might have achieved a large 
measure of success. Instruments of reform were 
not lacking. At the very start of his pontificate, 
he appointed a commission to investigate ways 
and means. Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa had 
proposed a comprehensive scheme, based on 
inspection of the whole hierarchy from the 
Curia downwards by three Visitors with special 
Papally-conferred powers. The Hildebrandine 
use of a few such specially reliable agents had 
shown the possibilities of success in such a 
method. In his address to the commission, 
Pius had professed his devotion to the cause of 
reform and declared that, with the Crusade, it 
occupied the place nearest to his heart. There 
is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Pius’s 








words; but, in practice, he found it impossible 
to escape the pressure of vested interests work- 
ing for the continuation of existing abuses. 
How could he condemn nepotism when he was 
so partial to his own nephews ? How could he 
cut down all sumptuary expenditure when he 
had set his heart on beautifying Pienza ? Even 
his promises in the Capitulations had to be dis- 
regarded, when it was a question of mollifying 
France by creating more than the authorized 
number of Cardinals. The Pope’s difficulty in 
rooting out flagrant abuses may be seen in his 
treatment of Rodrigo Borgia, after that young 
and rich Cardinal had indulged in unbefitting 
orgies at Siena. Pius, acutely conscious that 
Rodrigo was one of his most gencrous financial 
backers for projects like Pienza and the Crusade, 
sent Borgia no more than a dignified written 
rebuke for what merited much severer dis- 
ciplinary action. Over and above everything 
else was the unfortunate truth that Pius him- 
self, as Aeneas Sylvius, had been deeply 
implicated in the very abuses that now called 
for remedy. He too for half his life had flag- 
rantly disregarded the Christian moral code; 
he too had been a pluralist and an absentee 
from his clerical benefices. It was natural that 


he should feel the difficulty in condemning 
very strongly what had for so long been his 
own mode of life, even though he now dis- 
approved of it. It was natural that he should turn 
instead to the more spectacular and less 
ultimately exacting problem of expelling the 
Turks. 

Pius II’s bewildering juxtaposition of moral 
strength and weakness tells us much about the 
reasons for the failure of the late medieval 
Church to make the most of its opportunities. 
He was one of the best of the Renaissance 
Popes; and his combination of Christian tradi- 
tions with humanist culture provided an object 
lesson that both sides of the barricades during 
the Reformation struggles might have done well 
to learn. But leadership in the really necessary 
Crusade of the age—that against corruption 
within the internal system of the Church— 
proved to be beyond him. The character that 
Aeneas Sylvius had formed failed, although 
not without honour, to fulfil the task that the 
situation demanded of Pius II. When the 
spiritual renovation of the fifteenth century 
was at stake, skilful diplomacy, knowledge of the 
world, broad and cosmopolitan sympathies, 
even enlightened humanism, were not enough. 
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economist, moralist, logician, political 

philosopher and literary journalist. His 
books on economics and logic, once thought his 
most important, are nowadays less esteemed; 
but his work in other fields, especially in poli- 
tical theory and ethics, has come in the past few 
years to be more highly regarded than ever 
before. As a man he has lost none of his charm. 
To his Victorian contemporaries Mill was the 
“* saint of rationalism,” a stern but sympathetic 
champion of agnostic rectitude and measured 
political reform. To the reader of today he 
seems, in the light of recent biographies, a more 
human, a less formidable figure; and it is clear 
that his personality holds more than the usual 
number of keys to the understanding of his 
work. 

Mill’s childhood was a singular enc. He 
was born in 1806, the eldest son of James Mill, 
the chief disciple of Jeremy Bentham. Even 
more than Bentham, James Mill belonged to 
the eighteenth century and the Enlightenment. 
His thinking was in the main tradition of Locke 
and Hume and Voltaire, though he brought to 
their somewhat cold philosophy the ardour of 
his Scottish Calvinist temperament; and he 
was determined to educate his eldest son to be 
another philosopher like himself. John Stuart 
Mill’s Autobiography has made the story of that 
education famous. He was taught at home, and 
his father was his tutor. He was made to learn 
Greek at the age of three, then arithmetic, 
history and Latin. He saw hardly any children’s 
books, and few other children. When he was 
twelve, he began the study of logic, meta- 
physics and ethics which was to be the crown- 
ing feature of his upbringing. Art had no place 
in the scheme, and religious instruction was 

Shut up as he was for so much of his child- 
hood with his father and his books, Mill's carly 
history recalls that of no other man save 
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sophy, which looked to science and analysis for 
knowledge, and which made quantitative hap- 
piness the measure of morality. He now felt the 
need for something less limited. He saw, for 
the first time, the importance of the spiritual, 
aesthetic things which his father’s rationalism 
had no room for. Mill succumbed to the spell 
of Wordsworth, and continued henceforth to 
believe that the imagination was as important 
as reason, and the human sensibilities as 
important as the intellect. 

Some of Mill's first published writings were 
more in the spirit of the nineteenth century and 
the new romanticism than of the cighteenth 
century and the old rationalism. Carlyle, who 
read a newspaper article that Mill had written 
when he was twenty-five, exclaimed joyfully: 
“ Here is a new Mystic.” But, when Carlyle 
met Mill, he soon found he was mistaken. 
Mill's mind had been too solidly cast in the 
eighteenth-century mould; his only aim was, 
as he said, to augment the old philosophy with 
the insights of the new. 

His formal education had finished at an age 
when that of many boys has hardly begun, and 
at sixtess he beeen ty cers his living as a junior 











In his youth hailed by Carlyle as a 


“ new Mystic,” later acclaimed by his 
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contemporaries as the “ saint of 


rationalism,” Mill was an extraordinarily 
versatile writer and a man of very wide 
interests, who became the personification 


of Victorian liberal democracy and 
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“ the agnostic’s equivalent of a godfather’ 


to the infant Bertrand Russell. 


clerk in the India Office, a quasi-Civil Service 
institution, where his father,: unable to make 
a sufficient living as a free lance writer, had 
already found a post for himself. For the rest 
of his working career, John Stuart Mill re- 
mained an India House official, and many of 
his proposals for political reform bear the un- 
mistakable stamp of the professional adminis- 
trator. Mill’s literary work was done, as was 
his father’s, in leisure hours. His first article 
was published, in the Westminster Review, when 
he was seventeen, at which age he could already 
look back on the experience of two days in 
prison—a punishment for distributing tracts 
recommending the use of contraceptive devices 
as a solution to the population problem. 

Mill's Unihtarianism, written in 1854 and 
published six years later, provides the most 
striking illustration of his attempt to graft new 
ideas on to the philosophy he had learned from 
his father. He accepted the general principle of 
Benthamite utilitananism that moral good was 
to be defined in terms of pleasure; in other 
words, that night conduct was that which pro- 
mated the @eneral haee.-~s of Men; so that 
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had touched Acneas Syivius both in his clas 
sical and in Chrisuan suscepubilines 

One of the two lights of Christendom has 
been extinguished,” he wrote to Nicholas V 

the fount of the Muses is dred up.”” In 1454 
he was touring the German courts, as official 
Papal representative, to persuade the princes to 
take the at a Congress of European 
monarchs summoned by the Emperor 
Frederick II] to meet at Regensburg The 
response was disappointing, despite the pre 
sence of Philip the Good of Burgundy, fresh 
from a melodramatic and much-publicized oath 
to embark on a Crusade. Most of those who 
attended the were interested in 
nothing but putting pressure for their own 
purposes on Frederick II], who himself could 
hardly qualify as a Godfrey de Bouillon. The 
scheme was shelved by the death of Nicholas V. 
The next Pope, Calixtus III, sold up many of 
Nicholas’s art treasures to equip a small fleet 
for service against the Turks; but this was a 
drop in the bucket. When Pius II’s reign 
opened, the main problem of coordinating 
Western European energies for a massive com- 
bined counter-attack on the Ottomans was still 
unsolved. 

During his pontificate, Pius tried a number 
of methods of dealing with the situation. He 
opened with the now familiar expedient of a 
Congress, which met at Mantua in 1459. It was 
almost as much of a failure as Regensburg. 
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The Pope had to wait months at the place of 


meeting, before the secular powers deigned to 
send representatives and, when they even- 
tually turned up, private feuds occupied most 
of the time. The majority of the Cardinals, 
annoyed at being uprooted from their comfort- 
able quarters in Rome, were apathetic or hostile. 
To crown all, the Conciliar ideology reared its 
ugly head among several of the secular princes 
and forced Pius to issue, in the Bull Execradilis 
(January 1460), a stern condemnation of any 
appeals from the Papacy to a future General 
Council. The assembly dissolved without any- 
thing concrete having been decided. 
Meanwhile, the Turks continued to con- 
solidate and extend their Balkan conquests. 
Servia and Bosnia collapsed during Pius’s 
early reign; and the last Byzantine outposts at 
Mistra in the Morea and Trebizond on the 
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1460's. The Turk seemed invincible and, u 
1461, Pius tned persuasion instead of force, by 
sending a remarkable letter to Mahomet I! 
himself The Pope invited the Sultan 1 
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Pius seems even to have hinted that a Christian 


Mahomet might be used to unify and give 
peace to the whole of Christendom; the ideal of 
Dante’s Monarciia comes to life again in ar 


But Mahomet ap 
the letter. Perhaps he 
thought that, in any case, he was capable of 
acquiring the West by the same armed strength 
that had won him the East 

Pius’s next move was equally dramatic 
Returning to the policy of settling matters by 
force, he resolved on the unheard-of project of 
leading a Crusade in person. Only by this 
gesture, he declared to the Cardinals, would 
the secular Christan monarchs be shamed into 
giving their serious support to the Crusade. 
Philip of Burgundy, in particular, would have 
to keep his promise of taking the Cross, pro- 
vided another prince would do so with him. 
What higher companion could he ask for than 
the Vicar of Christ ? A favourable economic 
omen seemed to be given by the fortuitous dis- 
covery of alum near Civita Vecchia, in the 
Pope’s own dominions; this find broke the 
Turkish monopoly of the valuable mineral and 
wrested one financial weapon at least from 
infidel hands. Furthermore, the Venetian 
Republic, the one naval power capable of stand- 
ing up to the Turks, had at length abandoned 
the policy of appeasement dictated hitherto by 
its commercial interests in the Levant. In 
October 1463, the Venctians joined the Papacy 
and Burgundy in a formal military alliance 
against the Turks. A plan of campaign was 
agreed upon. The Pope and the Duke of 
Burgundy were to marshal the Crusading land 
forces at the Italian Adriatic port of Ancona. 
There they would be joined by the Doge, bring- 
ing with him the ships necessary to transport 
the Christian army to Dalmatia, where it was 
hoped that the hard-pressed Hungarian forces 
could be assisted to repel the Turkish attack. 
Venice was also anxious for a descent on the 
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Morea, Turkey’s other main foothold on the 
Adriatic: the Doge was beginning to be anxious 
about the integrity of his traditional bride. 
At the beginning of 1464 Pius might reasonably 
forecast that his Crusade was passing into the 
realm of concrete achievement. At Mantua he 
had appealed to the memory of Urban II and 
the Council of Clermont three hundred and 
fifty years before. Now once again it seemed 
that a Pope would launch the armies of Europe 
to repulse the enemies of the Faith. 

But the dream slowly faded. The first set- 
back came from Burgundy; on Good Friday, 
1464, the Pope received the news that Philip 
had postponed his departure on the Crusade 
for another year. Seasoned diplomat that he 
was, Pius could read all too well between the 
lines of the Duke’s message and understood 
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in the Cathedral Library at Siena 


that Philip was politely serving notice, vow or 
no vow, of his withdrawal from the whole 
Crusading project. Burgundian interests 
demanded that he should stay at home and keep 
an eye on the machinations of Louis XI of 
France. Pius still refused to accept defeat, 
despite the entreaties of the Cardinals. He had 
set his heart on leading a Crusade; and he was 
determined to keep the rendezvous at Ancona 
with the Venetian navy and the vast hosts of 
volunteers from all over Europe, who would, 
he was sure, be awaiting him at the port. In 
June he left Rome and, after an exhausting 
journey over the Apennines, arrived on July 
19th at Ancona. There more disappointments 
awaited him. The hosts of volunteers which he 
had looked for had either never arrived or had 
dispersed in disillusion. What was worse, 








there was no sign of the Venetian fleet. Pius 
was already a dying man; but the vitality that 
had been his chief asset in life was still with him. 
As he lay in the episcopal palace, overlooking 
the harbour, he was talking impatiently of using 
the few ships at his immediate disposal to 
make a landing on the Dalmatian coast without 
waiting for the Venetians to arrive. The Lion 
of St. Mark was indeed proving very slow to 
roar; in Venice itself, during that July, the 
Senate was secretly considering making peace 
with the Turks; if the Crusade were dropped, 
the grateful Mahomet might give Venice a fair 
commercial deal. The Republic’s fleet, how- 
ever, complete with Doge, finally appeared at 
Ancona on August 13th. But by then it was 
obvious that the Pope would never sail. On 
August 14th Pius II died, after beseeching the 
Cardinals not to abandon his great enterprise. 
His words were soon disregarded; within three 
days the Cardinals and the Doge had reached 
agreement to call off the expedition. The 
money collected for the Crusade was handed 
over to the Doge for transmission to the 
embattled Hungarians; and the Cardinals, 
having thus salved their conscience, hurried 
back to Rome for the coming Conclave. 
Ironically enough, for one who set such 
store by historical fame, Pius II’s historical 
importance was largely neglected for four 
centuries after his death. The secular Renais- 
sance humanism never took kindly to the 
aspiring idealism of his pontificate, while the 
Counter-Reformation Church was emboer- 
rassed by the irregularities of his early Lit 
the unconventional self-revelation of hi y 
writings as Pope; Pius II was never promising 
material for the hagiographer. The nineteenth 
century, with its rediscovery of the lure of the 
Renaissance and of Italian culture in general, 
marked the swing of the pendulum. Pius II 
became an object of interest to methodical 
German Professors and respectably married 
Anglican bishops. He still remained an enigma, 
although a fascinating one; and his modern 
biographers have differed considerably in their 
interpretation of his character. Georg Voigt, 
the mid-nineteenth century author of what is 
still the standard biography, is rather severe in 
his criticisms of Pius’s deficiencies. In contrast, 
Bishop Creighton treated Pius with the under- 
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standing historical imagination which he tried 
scrupulously to give to all the Renaissance 
Popes, and which drew down on him the out- 
raged thunders of Lord Acton. Pastor’s presen- 
tation is one of typically unemotional fairness, 
though it is on the whole sympathetic; while 
Miss C. M. Ady, author of the best English life, 
succumbed, understandably enough for a 
feminine biographer, to the charms of Aeneas 
Sylvius. Is it possible, exactly five hundred 
years after Pius’s election, to try once more 
to assess his position in history ? 

Like all Popes of his century, Pius had 
the choice of either evading or facing up 
to the real problem of the Church. That 
problem was not the menace of the Turks but 
the issue of reform. The Herculean task of 
“* reform of the Church in head and members,” 
as the Conciliar slogan had put it, had been the 
motivating power behind the anu-Papal move- 
ments of the first half of the century, just as it 
was to be the starting-point for the more pro- 
found upheaval of Protestantism. Between the 
collapse of Conciliarism in the 1440’s and the 
rise of Lutheranism in the 1520’s, the medieval 
Catholic Church had its last supreme chance to 
put its house in order before its doors and 
windows were blown out. It failed to put to 
use this period of grace and paid the price with 
the unity of Western Christendom. What par- 
ticular share in this general failure are we 
justified in attributing to Pius II ? 

It is not unfair to say that, had Pius devoted 
to the reorganization of the Church the energy 
and near-heroism that he gave to the abortive 
Crusade, he might have achieved a large 
measure of success. Instruments of reform were 
not lacking. At the very start of his pontificate, 
he appointed a commission to investigate ways 
and means. Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa had 
proposed a comprehensive scheme, based on 
inspection of the whole hierarchy from the 
Curia downwards by three Visitors with special 
Papally-conferred powers. The Hildebrandine 
use of a few such specially reliable agents had 
shown the possibilities of success in such a 
method. In his address to the commission, 
Pius had professed his devotion to the cause of 
reform and declared that, with the Crusade, it 
occupied the place nearest to his heart. There 
is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Pius’s 











words; but, in practice, he found it impossible 
to escape the pressure of vested interests work- 
ing for the continuation of existing abuses. 
How could he condemn nepotism when he was 
so partial to his own nephews ? How could he 
cut down all sumptuary expenditure when he 
had set his heart on beautifying Pienza ? Even 
his promises in the Capitulations had to be dis- 
regarded, when it was a question of mollifying 
France by creating more than the authorized 
number of Cardinals. The Pope’s difficulty in 
rooting out flagrant abuses may be seen in his 
treatment of Rodrigo Borgia, after that young 
and rich Cardinal had indulged in unbefitting 
orgies at Siena. Pius, acutely conscious that 
Rodrigo was one of his most generous financial 
backers for projects like Pienza and the Crusade, 
sent Borgia no more than a dignified written 
rebuke for what merited much severer dis- 
ciplinary action. Over and above everything 
else was the unfortunate truth that Pius him- 
self, as Aeneas Sylvius, had been deeply 
implicated in the very abuses that now called 
for remedy. He too for half his life had flag- 
rantly disregarded the Christian moral code; 
he too had been a pluralist and an absentee 
from his clerical benefices. It was natural that 


he should feel the difficulty in condemning 
very strongly what had for so long been his 
own mode of life, even though he now dis- 
approved of it. It was natural that he should turn 
instead to the more spectacular and less 
ultimately exacting problem of expelling the 
Turks, 

Pius II’s bewildering juxtaposition of moral 
strength and weakness tells us much about the 
reasons for the failure of the late medieval 
Church to make the most of its opportunities 
He was one of the best of the Renaissance 
Popes; and his combination of Christian tradi- 
tions with humanist culture provided an object 
lesson that both sides of the barricades during 
the Reformation struggles might have done well 
to learn. But leadership in the really necessary 
Crusade of the age—that against corruption 
within the internal system of the Church 
proved to be beyond him. The character that 
Aeneas Sylvius had formed failed, although 
not without honour, to fulfil the task that the 
situation demanded of Pius II. When the 
spiritual renovation of the fifteenth century 
was at stake, skilful diplomacy, knowledge of the 
world, broad and cosmopolitan sympathies, 
even enlightened humanism, were not enough 
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OHN STUART MILL WAS A versatile writer: 

economist, moralist, logician, political 

philosopher and literary journalist. His 
books on economics and logic, once thought his 
most important, are nowadays less esteemed; 
but his work in other fields, especially in poli- 
tical theory and ethics, has come in the past few 
years to be more highly regarded than ever 
before. As a man he has lost none of his charm. 
To his Victorian contemporaries Mill was the 
** saint of rationalism,” a stern but sympathetic 
champion of agnostic rectitude and measured 
political reform. To the reader of today he 
seems, in the light of recent biographies, a more 
human, a less formidable figure; and it is clear 
that his personality holds more than the usual 
number of keys to the understanding of his 
work. 

Mill’s childhood was a singular one. He 
was born in 1806, the eldest son of James Mill, 
the chief disciple of Jeremy Bentham. Even 
more than Bentham, James Mill belonged to 
the eighteenth century and the Enlightenment. 
His thinking was in the main tradition of Locke 
and Hume and Voltaire, though he brought to 
their somewhat cold philosophy the ardour of 
his Scottish Calvinist temperament; and he 
was determined to educate his eldest son to be 
another philosopher like himself. John Stuart 
Mill’s Autobiography has made the story of that 
education famous. He was taught at home, and 
his father was his tutor. He was made to learn 
Greek at the age of three, then arithmetic, 
history and Latin. He saw hardly any children’s 
books, and few other children. When he was 
twelve, he began the study of logic, meta- 
physics and ethics which was to be the crown- 
ing feature of his upbringing. Art had no place 
in the scheme, and religious instruction was 
rigidly excluded. 

Shut up as he was for so much of his child- 
hood with his father and his books, Mill’s early 
history recalls that of no other man save 
Kierkegaard; but, whereas Kierkegaard’s whole 
psychological equilibrium was destroyed by the 
possessive domination of his—intensely religi- 
ous—father, Mill suffered but a temporary 
nervous breakdown at the age of twenty. This, 
however, was a period of despair that changed 
Mill’s view of life. Up to that time he had 
accepted his father’s eighteenth-century philo- 
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sophy, which looked to science and analysis for 
knowledge, and which made quantitative hap- 
piness the measure of morality. He now felt the 
need for something less limited. He saw, for 
the first time, the importance of the spiritual, 
aesthetic things which his father’s rationalism 
had no room for. Mill succumbed to the spell 
of Wordsworth, and continued henceforth to 
believe that the imagination was as important 
as reason, and the human sensibilities as 
important as the intellect. 

Some of Mill’s first published writings were 
more in the spirit of the nineteenth century and 
the new romanticism than of the eighteenth 
century and the old rationalism. Carlyle, who 
read a newspaper article that Mill had written 
when he was twenty-five, exclaimed joyfully: 
“Here is a new Mystic.” But, when Carlyle 
met Mill, he soon found he was mistaken. 
Mill’s mind had been too solidly cast in the 
eighteenth-century mould; his only aim was, 
as he said, to augment the old philosophy with 
the insights of the new. 

His formal education had finished at an age 
when that of many boys has hardly begun; and 
at sixteen he began to earn his living as a junior 








In his youth hailed by Carlyle as a 


“ 


new Mystic,” later acclaimed by his 
contemporaries as the “ saint of 
rationalism,” Mill was an extraordinaril\ 
versatile writer and a man of very wide 
interests, who became the personification 

of Victorian liberal democracy and 

“* the agnostic’s equivalent of a godfather ” 


to the infant Bertrand Russell 


clerk in the India Office, a quasi-Civil Service 
institution, where his father, unable to make 
a sufficient living as a free lance writer, had 
already found a post for himself. For the rest 
of his working career, John Stuart Mill re- 
mained an India House official, and many of 
his proposals for political reform bear the un- 
mistakable stamp of the professional adminis- 
trator. Mill’s literary work was done, as was 
his father’s, in leisure hours. His first article 
was published, in the Westminster Review, when 
he was seventeen, at which age he could already 
look back on the experience of two days in 
prison—a punishment for distributing tracts 
recommending the use of contraceptive devices 
as a solution to the population problem. 

Mill’s Utilitarianism, written in 1854 and 
published six years later, provides the most 
striking illustration of his attempt to graft new 
ideas on to the philosophy he had learned from 
his father. He accepted the general principle of 
Benthamite utilitarianism that moral good was 
to be defined in terms of pleasure; in other 
words, that right conduct was that which pro- 
moted the general happiness of men; so that 
the more people who were made happy by an 
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* Mill’s Logic, or Franchise 


action, and the greater their happiness as a 
result of it, the higher the moral worth of that 
action would be. Mill accepted this principle, 
however, only to modify it radically. The 
Benthamites had no place in their theory for 
anything but quantitative distinctions of hap- 
piness. If push-pin gave men as much pleasure 
as poetry, Bentham said, then push-pin was as 
good as poetry. The Mill who read Words- 
worth could not tolerate such an argument; so 
he re-stated utilitarianism to take account not 
only of quantitative but also of qualitative 
degrees of pleasure. The merit of a thing, Mill 


argued, depended not only on the amount of 
happiness it gave but also on the kind of 


happiness: intellectual and aesthetic pleasures 
were far superior to the rough joys of the un- 
reflective and insensitive. “It is better a 
Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied,” he 
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said. Mill sought a theoretical foundation for 
this in the argument that any man who has had 
experience of several sorts of pleasure would 
agree that those of the mind and of taste were 
better than those of mere sensation: no one 
who was really capable of enjoying both push- 
pin and pociry would say that push-pin was as 
good as poetry. 

Mill’s point is a congenial one; but it raises 
new problems. He introduces a criterion of 
value which cannot be reduced to the hap- 
piness-principle, and which, since it must 
sometimes supersede the happiness-principle, 
cannot be less fundamental in the scheme of 
ethics. If pleasure is to be judged as well as 
measured, there must be a standard other than 
pleasure itself by which it can be judged. Mill 
provides no such standard. 

This evasion of the problem of value is the 





great weakness of Mill as an ethicist. Indeed, 
the only justification he gives for saying that 
happiness is desirable is “ that people actually 
desire it.” Here he is guilty of a logical error to 
which Hume drew particular attention. Hume 
pointed out that no conclusions about what 
ought to be can be derived from statements 
about what is; factual premisses yield factual 
conclusions ; normative conclusions can only be 
derived from normative premisses. The state- 
ment that people desire happiness is factual; 
the conclusion that happiness is desirable is 
normative; the latter can therefore acquire no 
authority whatever from the truth of the former. 
Yet, although there are faults in the case he 
puts for it, Mill’s utilitarianism has outstanding 
merits; and for many people of later genera- 
tions, living in a time when both religion and 
metaphysics have lost much of their authority, 
it has proved an acceptable working ethos. 
There are millions of people in the world today 
who, by reason of their moral views, are essen- 
tially utilitarians of Mill’s kind, even though 
they may not know that word or his name. 


When he was twenty-five Mill made the 
acquaintance of someone who was to play a role 
in his life not less important than that which 
his father had played. Harriet Taylor was a 
year younger than Mill, a beautiful, highly 
intelligent, strong-willed woman, living, like an 
Ibsenesque heroine, in an environment too 
little cultivated to meet her intellectual needs. 
Mill fell in love with her, as she did with him; 
but there was an obstacle in the way of their 
union. Harriet Taylor was already the wife of a 
wholesale druggist and the mother of two little 
children. For nineteen years Mill and Harriet 
were intimate friends; then John Taylor’s death 
enabled them to marry. During those nineteen 
years, Mill and Harriet behaved, alternately 
recklessly and furtively, as if they were lovers. 
Mill’s biographers are agreed that they were 
not; but even so, it was a strangely guilt-ridden 
relationship. Harriet set up house apart from 
her husband, and she travelled on the Con- 
tinent with Mill. Harriet shared Mill’s utli- 
tarian theory of morals; they both subscribed, 
furthermore, to the Owenite doctrine that 
“* chastity is sex with affection”; and yet they 
remained, in Harriet’s word, Seelenfreunden. 
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They did so, according to Mill, because they 
did not wish to injure Harriet’s husband. In 
fact, the modus vivendi they hit upon could not 
have been worse from the point of view of 
utilitarian ethics. By behaving indiscreetly they 
gave rise to scandal, which hurt John Taylor 
none the less for being founded on an error. 
Mill himself must have understood this; and 
the whole history of his relationship with 
Harriet is a notable instance of the failure of 
a philosopher to live according to his own 
principles. 

Harriet’s hold on Mill’s mind was something 
extraordinary. The history of his Principles 
of Political Economy provides the most striking 
evidence of this. The first edition of this 
book appeared in April 1848. It was a long 
work, but not conspicuously original; its main 
argument departed very little from that of the 
classical economists. Socialist and communist 
theories were dismissed as an illusion; if every- 
one’s livelihood were guaranteed, Mill said, 
people simply would not work. But, on the 


whole, he was optimistic about the future; just 
as human knowledge was moving steadily to- 


wards completion, so was the social order 
moving slowly towards perfection. 

Within a year or so, there appeared a second 
edition of the Political Economy in which an 
essential part of the argument was reversed. 
Harriet Taylor had been won over to the Left 
by the stirring events of that year of revolutions, 
1848; and she persuaded Mill to delete the 
criticisms of socialism and communism from 
his book, and to insert in their place some 
favourable comments. Thus, whereas in the 
first edition schemes of communal ownership 
were described as being “ almost too chimerical 
to be reasoned with,” in the second edition they 
were called “the most valuable elements of 
human improvement now existing.” 

The intrusion of socialist sentiments into 
what is substantially a textbook of capitalist 
economics diminishes its appearance of con- 
sistency. But one should make no mistake 
about the nature of the socialism to which Mill 
was converted by Harriet. It was neither the 
socialism of Marx nor the socialism of the wel- 
fare state. It was the socialism of co-operative 
societies and mutual aid. Mill never believed in 
the state ownership of the means of production, 








or in social services financed by taxation. 
He believed in the ownership of industry by 
societies of wo.kers, with the several societies 
operating competitively. His Left-wing beliefs 
were far more akin to what is now known as 
syndicalism than to what is now known as 
socialism. There is another point to be stressed. 
Mill did not think of socialism as a near pos- 
sibility; but rather as a feature of the Utopian 
order towards which mankind was slowly 
moving. Socialism had spoken to the romantic 
side of Mill. The practical reformer remained 
a capitalist. Mill’s short term programme was 
still what Marx would have called, quite rightly, 
a bourgeois programme. Mill never ceased to 


be essentially and wholeheartedly a liberal. 
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The best evidence of this is to be found in 
his purely political writings, in his Represen- 
tative Government and his short masterpiece, 
the Essay on Liberty. The Essay on Liberty is 
not only a defence of freedom in the liberal 
tradition of Milton and Locke; it is a work that 
enlarged the very idea of freedom. When the 
Lockean liberals called for freedom, what they 
had in mind was freedom from the state. The 
aim of their liberalism was to uphold the auto- 
nomy of the individual against the interference 
of temporal and spiritual rulers. Political free- 
dom for them was virtually the whole of 
freedom. 

For Mill this was not so. The originality of 
his Essay is that it sought to add to political 
freedom what one might call social freedom. 
Mill believed, as strongly as his predecessors, 
in freedom from the state. But where he went 
beyond them was in insisting that it was equally 
important to have freedom from the dictates of 
society. Mill published his Essay on Liberty in 
1859, at a time and in a place when the con- 
straints of the state were few, but the constraints 
of society many and onerous. The battle for 
freedom, in Locke’s sense of “ freedom,” 
had been won in England. Mill’s Victorian 
contemporaries were seldom ordered about by 
their government; but nearly all of them were 
constantly being ordered about by fathers, hus- 
bands and masters; and these fathers, husbands 
and masters, in their turn, were dominated by 
social taboos and conventional! ideas. Mill saw 
in unwritten laws and the pressures of public 
opinion an element of constraint quite as power- 
ful and quite as sinister as that of the state. 
Mill wrote: “. when society is itself the 
tyrant—society collectively over the separate 
individuals who compose it . . . it practises a 
social tyranny more formidable than many kinds 
of political oppression, since, though not usually 
upheld by such extreme penalties, it leaves 
fewer means of escape, penetrating more deeply 
into the details of life, and enslaving the soul 
itself.” 

Although Mill was not a man like other men, 
it would be rash to suppose that he was a 
champion of freedom simply because he was at 
odds with conventional society, by reason of 
his relationship with Harriet Taylor, and 
somewhat removed from the feelings and 





experiences of ordinary men, by reason of his 
education; or because he was, in a word, 
neurotic. There is nothing in the least irrational 
in Mill’s plea for liberty; on the contrary, it is 
one of the most rational expositions of the 
liberal case that has ever been produced. 

Nor should one suppose that Mill believed 
in unbridled self-expression or unlimited free- 
dom. Indeed, he said at the beginning of the 
Essay on Liberty that his task was going to be 
to set out precisely what the limits of freedom 
were. He put his conclusion very simply: one 
man’s right to freedom of action stops short at 
the point where it might injure or curb the 
freedom of another man. “‘ The only purpose 
for which power can be exercised on any 
member of a civilized community against his 
will, is to prevent harm to others.” Otherwise 
every adult person should be allowed to do 
what he likes. 

But supposing, the critic might ask, that 
what a man likes to do is wrong? Surely he 
should not then be allowed to do it ? Surely 
the important thing is not that men should do 
what they want to do, but that they should do 
what they ought to do ? And might it not be 
the duty of the state to help men to do what they 
ought to do, rather than to let them alone to do 
what is, as likely as not, wrong ? 

Mill did not shirk these questions, even the 
most difficult of them. He took for an example 
the issue of temperance legislation. The 
champions of prohibition argued that drunken- 
ness is a social evil that can be remedied if the 
sale of liquor is stopped, and that, by enforcing 
abstinence, the state can uphold morality. 
Mill refuted this argument very skilfully. He 
denied that prohibition would, in fact, uphold 
morality, on the grounds that enforced morality 
is not morality at all. If there is no temptation 
to overcome, there is no virtue in overcoming it. 
Morality lies in choosing the better and reject- 
ing the worse. If there is no option, no oppor- 
tunity for choosing, there can be no morality 
either. Nor is there any scope for the exercise 
and development of the character in a society 
where the state makes wrong-doing impossible; 
and the development of the character is an essen- 
tial part of that development of the self or 
personality which Mill set particular store by. 
Mill never denied that drink did a great deal of 
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harm; but the remedy, he thought, was not to 
forsake liberty by introducing prohibition, but 
to encourage responsibility by spreading en- 
lightenment. 

Mill speaks here as a humanist; and yet one 
must not over-estimate his optimism. If he 
rejected Calvin’s belief that all men are irre- 
deemable, he shared much of Plato’s mistrust 
of the uneducated mass. Mill was a liberal, but 
not a democrat. Admittedly, Mill called him- 
self a democrat, even as he called himself a 
socialist. He was both, in precisely the same 
way. Democracy for Mill was one of his ideals; 
the Utopia he envisaged as the goal of human 
progress was a democratic as well as a socialistic 
one. But democracy was no more a part of 
Mill’s immediate political programme than was 
socialism. For, though he thought all men could 
be trusted with freedom, he was convinced, 











in the England of a hundred years ago, that 
only a few could be trusted with political 
authority. 

It was precisely because Mill set such a high 
value on intellectual and general culture that he 
mistrusted those who lacked it. He had even 
less faith in the proletariat of England than in 
that of other countries. The English working 
people were, he said, “ in conduct the most dis- 
orderly, debauched and unruly, and least res- 
pectable and trustworthy of any nation what- 
soever.” 

Mill insisted that the vote should be con- 
fined to taxpayers. “‘ Those who pay no taxes, 
disposing by their votes of other people’s 
money, have every motive to be lavish and none 
to economize.”” He remarked that, in certain 
American cities, popular democracy had “ pro- 
duced a scale of local taxation onerous beyond 
example, and wholly borne by the wealthier 
classes.” Such solicitude for the wealthier 
classes may seem remarkable in a man who 
called himself a socialist; but it was charac- 
teristic of Mill. 

He was willing to say, in general terms, what 
Locke, who had not the least sympathy for 
democracy, had said: that the people must be 
the source of political authority, and the proper 
rulers of their own society. “ The people ought 
to be the masters,” Mill wrote, “‘ but they are 
masters who must employ servants more skilful 
than themselves.”” Indeed, Mill went so far as 
to say that there should be institutions set up 
for maintaining “a perpetual and standing 
opposition to the will of the majority.” The 
constitutional changes he proposed have close 
affinities with the aristocratic system. Mill did 
not wish to have government by an hereditary 
nobility; but he did wish to have government 
by an élite of trained administrators: bureau- 
crats like himself and his colleagues at the 
India Office. 

“‘ There is a radical difference between con- 
trolling the business of government and actually 
doing it,” he said; he was content for the con- 
trolling to be done by an assembly of represen- 
tative taxpayers, something on the lines of the 
old English parliament, which was a delibera- 
tive and critical, not a legislative body; but the 
“actual doing ” of government he wished to 
assign to professionals, with, at the top, a small 





“commission of legislation” having “‘ for its 
appointed office to make the laws.” As for the 
ordinary citizens, they “do not,” said Mill, 
“need political rights in order that they may 
govern, but in order that they may not be mis- 
governed.” 

Mill was eager to extend the suffrage to 
women—he was indeed a pioneer of the move- 
ment to achieve that aim in England—but he 
rejected the idea of “ Mr. Bright and his school 
of democrats” that a vote was any man’s or 
any woman’s right. A vote was a trust; and, as 
such, it was necessary to ensure that it was 
exercised only by the responsible. To this end, 
Mill recommended that educated people should 
be given plural votes so that their voice should 
have the added weight it deserved; and gener- 
ally he proposed, in place of the English system 
of voting by constituency, which tended, as it 
still tends, heavily and unfairly to favour big 
parties against small ones, the introduction of 
proportional representation, not on the grounds 
that it was more “ democratic,” but on the 
grounds that it would better provide for the 
representation of significant minorities. 

Mill believed, however, that the day would 
eventually come when the demand for universal 
suffrage would prove irresistible. His proposal 
was that the government should prepare the 
way for ultimate universal suffrage by im- 
mediate universal education. He hoped that an 
instructed English proletariat would turn out 
to be.a very different proletariat from the one 
he knew; and on that point, at any rate, time 
has shown his hopes to have been largely 
justified. But Mill’s thoughts on education were 
not well developed. He suggested that the 
state should make education compulsory; but, 
with his usual fear of étatisme, he argued that 
the state should not itself have control of educa- 
tion. In effect, the only other institution which 
could have discharged the task was the church; 
and Mill cannot have wished to have education 
under clerical control. Yet he provided no 
alternative. He was not always the most prac- 
tical of political reformers, despite the constant 
“ woman’s influence ” of Harriet. 


Mill and Harriet were married in Dorset in 
1851, John Taylor having died some two years 
earlier. This marriage, which might have been 





MILL, with Harriet’ 


expected to have regularized Mill’s position 
vis-a-vis family and friends, was, as it turned 
out, the occasion of further estrangements; 
and the Mills lived together at Blackheath, in 
the outer suburbs of London, seeing hardly 
anyone. 

A year or two after his marriage, Mill became 
ill. Consumption was diagnosed, and he pre- 
pared himself for an early death, working 
energetically to finish all he wished to write 
while there was still time. He retired from his 
post at the India Office, and set out with his wife 
to conserve his health on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. By that time, however, Mill 
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had infected Harriet with tuberculosis. On the 
journey south, she, too, was taken ill, and at 
Avignon in November 1858, she died 

As a widower, Mill was looked after by his 
step-daughter, Helen Taylor, who, fortunately, 
shared his intellectual interests, and was able 
to help him in his work. Returning to London, 
Mill soon showed himself more sociable than 
he had been while Harriet was alive. He made 
new friends, especially among his juniors: there 
was Herbert Spencer, for example, and 
Alexander Bain and John Morley, and Lord and 
Lady Amberley. Lord Amberley, the son of 
Lord John, the first Earl Russell, shared all 








Mill’s most progressive ideas for social reform; 
and, in standing for Parliament, he incurred 
bitter odium as the champion of votes for 
women and, even worse, of birth control; he 
became known to the Press as the “ Vice-count 
Amberley.” 

Mill himself was invited to stand for Parlia- 
ment in 1865, as a Liberal candidate in the 
Westminster constituency. Mill said he would 
agree, if it were understood that his only object 
as a Member of the House of Commons would 
be to promote the opinions expressed in his 
writings, and if no further pledges were 
demanded of him. His conditions were ac- 
cepted, and he was nominated. At one of his 
election meetings, the novelist Thomas Hardy 
—a distant relation of Harriet Mill—saw him, 
and described how he stood on the platform 
“ bareheaded; and his vast pale brow, so thin- 
skinned as to show the blue veins, sloped back 
like a stretching upland, and conveyed to the 
observer a curious sense of perilous exposure.” 

Another election meeting which Mill ad- 
dressed was arranged, at his request, for the 
working people of Westminster. Though they 
had no vote, he felt that they had as much right 
as the bourgeoisie to see and hear their represen- 
tative. The occasion gave Mill’s enemies the 
chance to bring out all the harsh words he had 
written about the English proletariat; a man 
appeared at the meeting with a poster bearing 
the words “ The lower classes, though mostly 
habitual liars, are ashamed of lying.” Mill was 
asked: did he write those words ? From the 
platform he replied clearly: “I did.” There 
was a long pause; but, instead of hostile 
grumblings and protests at the end of it, the 
audience of working men stood up and ac- 
claimed Mill. Their leader told him they liked 
him all the better for his candour: they “wanted 
friends not flatterers.” After this, Mill found 
that he could exercise more influence over a 
working-class audience than any other Liberal 
speaker save Gladstone and Bright. 

Mill owed some of his popularity with ‘the 
working men to his record in Parliament. He 
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had not only been eloquent in upholding their 
right of assembly; he had spoken as their 
champion generally. The upper-class and 
Right-wing atmosphere of the House of 
Commons had brought out the radical in Mill; 
and although it would be an exaggeration to 
say he moved substantially to the Left in his 
later years, circumstances compelled him to 
emphasize what was Left in his thinking. In 
Parliament Mill was at the head of a movement 
to save a group of Irish nationalists who had 
been sentenced to death for fomenting rebel- 
lion; and he secured their reprieve. He led 
a campaign against Governor Eyre of Jamaica, 
who had arrested over thirty Negro rebels in 
that colony and hanged them without ceremony. 
Mill spoke to defend the civil liberties of pros- 
titutes, imperilled by the Contagious Diseases 
Act. He supported the nomination both of 
working-class and of atheist candidates for 
Parliament. Above all, he worked for the in- 
troduction of women’s suffrage—a cause that 
earned him more unpopularity than anything 
else he did. Of all Mill’s published books, 
The Subjection of Women, in which he pleaded 
for equal rights for women, was the one most 
widely and most bitterly attacked; in it Mill had 
not only demanded the vote for women but 
their admission, on equal terms with men, to 
education and the professions and to the 
ownership of property. 

When Mill stood for a second time for elec- 
tion to Parliament, he was defeated: his femin- 
ism, his association with atheists and labour 
leaders, his support for contraception and 
divorce, were too much for the comfortable 
voters of Westminster. Mill left England again 
and retired to Avignon, where he had bought a 
house near Harriet’s tomb; and there a few 
years later, in May 1873, he died at the age of 
sixty-six. Towards the end of his life he had 
become the agnostic’s equivalent of a godfather 
to the Amberleys’ little son. Lady Amberley 
said: “‘ There is no one in whose steps I would 
rather see a boy of mine following.” The 
infant’s name was Bertrand Russell. 
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Pacific Railway 


The first Canadian Pacific train arrives in Vancouver, 1867 


Originally planned to serve a political purpose, the Canadian Pacific has 
played an important part in the general development of the modern Dominion. 


around the world, the Governor of the 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Sir George 
Simpson, set off across the unsettled territories 
that now form central and western Canada. He 
started from Lachine, near Montreal, pro- 
ceeded by canoe and portage to Fort Garry on 
the Red River, rode by horse across the prairies 
to the trading post at Edmonton, went through 
the Rockies on the trails used by the fur 
brigades, and finally reached the Columbia 
River, down which he sailed to the Pacific coast 
at Fort Vancouver. Simpson travelled by the 


I: 1841, ON THE FIRST STAGE of a voyage 


fastest means available in his day, and it took 
him almost three months to go from the St. 
Lawrence to the Pacific. 

Throughout the mid-nineteenth century the 
overland journey from Upper Canada to the 
colonies of Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia remained so arduous that few except 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s voyageurs even 
attempted it. The situation did not change 
radically until the 1880’s; then, on November 
7th, 1885, the last spike of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was driven among the mountains of 
British Columbia, and in June 1886, the first 





passenger train made the journey from Mon- 
treal to Port Moody, on the Pacific coast, in 
less than six days. The crossing of Canada had 
at last ceased to be a matter for enterprising 
pioneers. 

The completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway marked an important stage in the pro- 
cess by which Canada changed from a loose 
group of scattered colonies, divided by a great 
waste of prairie and mountains inhabited only 
by Indians and fur traders, into the nation 
it is today. There was, indeed, a certain 
appropriateness in the fact that the man who 
actually drove the last spike was Donald Smith, 
later Lord Strathcona, whose own career 
reflected the changes that took place during 
this era in Canadian society. Smith began as a 
fur trader’s clerk among the Indians of 
Labrador; he became the last of the great 
Hudson’s Bay factors, and ended as a railway 
magnate and as a political leader influential in 
the emergence of a united Canada. In this way 
he spanned the transition from the primitive 
and quasi-feudal world of the voyageurs to the 
age when the railways opened the wheatlands 
of the west to settlement and to the spread of 
nineteenth-century social patterns. 

Indeed, it might be said that, after the fur- 
trading empire disintegrated in Canada during 
the 1850’s and 1860’s, the realm of the railway 
magnates took its place. For many years, and 
far into the present century, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway remained a pervasive influence 
over life in those very regions of Canada where 
once the fur-traders ruled. Yet there was a 
basic difference between the ways in which the 
two institutions developed. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company was impelled 
almost entirely by economic motives. The later 
Stuart kings had played a part in its organiza- 
tion, but even they were concerned more with 
trading profits than with territorial expansion. 
In practice, the fur traders wanted the opposite 
of a colonial system; it was in their interests 
that Indian hunting patterns should change as 
little as possible, and for this reason the 
majority of the Company’s officers preserved a 
deliberate non-intervention in the affairs of the 
tribes and, with a few notable exceptions like 
the Earl of Selkirk, an attitude of hostility to- 
wards white settlement. Only when the influx 
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of miners and farmers had made the continua- 
tion of the old type of relations between 
trader and hunter impossible did such Hudson’s 
Bay men as Strathcona and Sir James Doug!as 
assume an active rdéle in the emergence of a 
Canadian political life. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, on the other 
hand, appeared as a product of expanding poli- 
tical organization. Like their contemporaries 
in Britain, the earlier railways in Canada were 
built by private speculators. In 1835 the first 
steam train ran over a former horse-tramway 
sixteen miles long in the St. Lawrence valley, 
and for the next thirty years railway develop- 
ment was concentrated in the two fairly thickly 
populated provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, corresponding to the present Ontario 
and Quebec. Even there the new lines had to 
compete with water-borne transport on the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, and by 
1853, when railway construction was booming 
in Britain and the United States, there were 
still only 205 miles of Canadian lines. By 1860 
this total had increased to 1,900 miles through 
the construction of the Grand Trunk railroad, 
which united the main centres in the St. 
Lawrence valley; but there was clearly no 
incentive for private enterprise to embark on 
railway ventures outside the relatively thickly 
populated regions of Upper and Lower 
Canada. Even the plan for the Intercolonial 
Railway, to unite the relatively close maritime 
colony of Nova Scotia with Quebec, had found 
no financial backers; and the idea of a railway 
spanning the three thousand miles across the 
empty prairies to the tiny colony of British 
Columbia, with its ten thousand white in- 
habitants, seemed chimerical to most business 
men of the time. 

Yet this very idea of a transport system on 
British soil from the Atlantic to the Pacific was 
already appealing to political leaders in the 
various North American colonies, who saw in 
the unity it would foster a chance of defying 
the threat of American expansionism which had 
already manifested itself during the 1840’s in 
the Oregon Boundary dispute. The formation 
of the Crown Colony of British Columbia in 
1858 had regularized British claims on the 
Pacific coast, but the great territory of fertile 
prairie land between Lake Superior and the 














Rocky Mountains, loosely held by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company under its charter, was a constant 
temptation to the American settlers who were 
pushing west and north from the Mississippi. 
In 18§8 the British Colonial Office was 
sufficiently concerned over the situation to send 
out Captain John Palliser to investigate the pos- 
sibility of a trade route across the Rockies. 
Palliser’s recommendation was adverse. He 
summed up his observations in the remark that 
‘the knowledge of the country on the whole 
could never lead me to advocate a line of com- 
munication across the continent to the Pacific 


When 
one remembers that in later years, even after 
the idea of a Canadian Pacific Railway was 
accepted, it took the surveyors a decade to 


exclusively through British territory 


decide on a suitable route through the Rockies, 
Palliser’s caution seems understandable. But it 
was rejected by other men, ameng whom one of 
the most important was Sandford Fleming, a 
young Scottish engineer who reached Canada 
in 1845, secured a post as engineer of the tiny 
Ontario, Simcoe and Huron Railway, and, in 
his search for greater opportunities than were 
offered by this hundred miles of line, became 
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LOUIS RIEL, leader of the Rebellion, a 


one of the earliest advocates of the coast-to- 
coast railway. In 1863 Fleming went to 
England on a mission from the Red River 
settlement at Fort Garry to try and gain assist- 
ance in building a wagon road from Upper 
Canada, and in his brief to the Colonial Office 
he did not neglect to point out how cheaply a 
railway could be laid over the level prairies from 
the Lakes to the foothills of the Rockies. 

It was the rapid maturing of political trends 
that gave substance to the ideas of Fleming and 
his associates. The great Canadian political 
issue of the 1860’s was that of confederation, 
first between the two Canadas and the Maritime 
colonies of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, and then between this 
first group and the western territories, includ- 
ing British Columbia. Confederation was first 
turned into a major issue by Sir John A. 
Macdonald and his political associates in 1864, 
but their efforts might well have been frus- 
trated for many years by clashing regional 
interests if it had not been for a new surge of 
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anxiety regarding the aspirations of the United 
States. 

With the termination of the Civil War in 
1865, there was much loose talk in the North, 
where British sympathies for the Confederate 
States were long unforgiven, of using some of 
the million idle Union troops to annex the 
British colonies. In 1866, with the evident 
connivance of the local American authorities, 
the Fenians began their raids across the border 
into Ontario, and in the same year the United 
States government cancelled its Reciprocity 
treaty with Canada. Moreover, transcontinental 
railway schemes began to go ahead in the 
United States as soon as the war came to an 
end—the Union Pacific was to be completed 
in 1869—and the American companies made 
no secret of their hope to send branch lines into 
British territory. 

These factors brought home to the British 
government, as well as to the public in the two 
Canadas and the Maritime colonies, the urgent 
need for unity; and in 1866 a conference in 
Quebec reached agreement on the terms of 
confederation which were embodied in the 
British North America Act of 1867. One of the 
conditions was that the long-planned Inter- 
colonial Railway, linking Halifax with Montreal, 
should be built with government assistance. 
It was the first stage of a transcontinental 
railway. 

But Sir John Macdonald and his Conserva- 
tive administration did not stop short at the 
union of eastern Canada. The empty prairies 
were still a constant threat, and the second step 
towards the creation of the present Dominion 
of Canada was the acquisition of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s rights over the territory of 
Rupert’s Land, which then included not only 
the present North-west Territories, but also 
the land that was to become the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Thanks to Donald Smith’s political adher- 
ence to Macdonald, there was no difficulty with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, which sold out its 
rights for £300,000. But by no means all the 
inhabitants of the newly-acquired territories 
were inclined to substitute for the loose rule of 
the Company the centralized government of 
the new Dominion, and the purchase had hardly 
been concluded when, in the winter of 1869, 








Louis Riel, a French-Indian half-breed, led the 
Red River Rebellion. Riel’s followers were 
mostly half-breed ex-voyageurs like himself; 
but he received financial and practical help 
from the Fenians, some of whom were among 
his close personal advisers; while other indica- 
tions of an American desire to make use of his 
uprising were soon evident. Politically, this 
desire was expressed in such moves as a peti- 
tion of the Minnesota legislature asking for the 
annexation of the Canadian prairies; on a less 
official level, it appeared in the hopes which 
were openly expressed by the representatives 
of the Northern Pacific railroad that Riel’s 
rebellion might prevent the construction of a 
rival line in British territory. 

Sir John Macdonald had no doubt at all 
that the real threat behind Riel’s rebellion was 
not that it might succeed on its own but that it 
might become the excuse for American inter- 
vention, and in the early days of 1870 he wrote 
to C. J. Brydges, the manager of the Grand 
Trunk railroad: “‘ It is quite evident to me . 
that the United States Government are 
resolved to do all they can short of war to get 
possession of the Western territory, and we 
must take immediate and vigorous steps to 
counteract them. One of the first things to be 
done is to show unmistakably our resolve to 
build the Pacific Railway.” 

Macdonald’s resolve was strengthened by 
the difficulties of dealing with the Riel rebellion. 
It is true that, when Garnett Wolseley even- 
tually reached Fort the spring of 
1870, the rebellion disintegrated with only a 
token resistance; but the difficulties and delays 
of transporting the expeditionary force by the 
rivers and portages of the old voyageurs’ routes 
convinced Macdonald that, if the new Canadian 
territories were to be protected from both 
external and internal threats, a quick system of 
transport was necessary. 


Garry in 


His plans for the transcontinental railway 
were favoured by the negotiations that were 
going on with the British Columbian govern- 
ment at this time. The British Columbians 
demanded certain practical advantages as a 
price for their acceptance of confederation, and 
particularly an undertaking by the Dominion 
government to build a transport system that 
would provide a closer link with eastern Canada 
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than the existing sea route’ around Cape Horn 
Macdonald glad to have a further 
reason for pressing forward a scheme already 
much in his mind; and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway made its first official appearance in 
Item 4 of the terms of confederation which 
were agreed upon in July 1870. 


agreed, 


This began 
with the following words Canada to com- 
mence within two years and to complete within 
ten years, a railway to connect the Pacific sea 
board with the railway system of Canada.” 

The Canadian Pacific Railway was not in fact 
either commenced 
pleted within ten; and the reasons for the delay, 
which strained the links of the new Dominion 
almost to breaking point, were partly practical 
and partly political. 


within two years or com 


The practical reasons were connected with 
the immense difficulty of deciding on a route 
through the series of great mountain barriers 
that divide British Columbia. The surveyors, 
under the charge of Sandford Fleming, had 
to carry out a literal exploration of this little- 











A member of the Canadian Mounted Police guarding the end of the new track 
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known terrain; and it was not until 1878 that 
a provisional route was decided upon; even 
this was to be changed in 1882, when the 
present route through the Kicking Horse 
Pass in the Rockies was finally located. 

The political difficulties were connected 
largely with Sir John Macdonald’s own limi- 
tations of outlook. It was decided by a resolu- 
tion of Canadian House of Commons in 1871 
that the railway “should be constructed and 
worked by private enterprise, and not by the 
Dominion Government.” Since the under- 
taking was obviously not financially attractive 
in any short-term sense, the government 
decided to follow American precedents and to 
offer subsidies to any group that would build the 
railway. The terms fixed provisionally were 
for a cash grant of $30,000,000 and, in addition, 
fifty million acres of land along the route which 
the railway would take. 

Two groups of financiers competed for the 
contract, one of them headed by the shipping 
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sought vainly for loans” 


magnate, Sir Hugh Allan, and the other by 
D. L. Macpherson, who was closely associated 
with the Grand Trunk railroad. Eventually, at 
the suggestion of Sir John Macdonald, the two 
groups merged as the Canadian Pacific Com- 
pany; and the contract would have been 
awarded to this syndicate if it had not been for 
the incident known in Canadian history as the 
Pacific Scandal. 

In 1872 there was a General Election. Sir 
John Macdonald, wide as his vision was on 
some matters, had a short-sighted tolerance of 
rather disreputable political methods; and he 
saw nothing wrong in accepting $160,000 in 
political funds from Sir Hugh Allan, at a time 
when the latter was expecting to gain the rail- 
way contract from the government. Mac- 
donald’s Liberal opponents exposed what had 
happened and, somewhat surprised at the public 
indignation that his error aroused, the Prime 
Minister resigned and the Liberal leader, 
Alexander Mackenzie, took his place. 
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These events brought progress on the rail- 
way almost to a standstill. As a result of the 
Pacific Scandal, Allan was unable to raise 
sufficient funds to start work; and Mackenzie, 
failing to find any other group willing to under- 
take the railway construction, announced that 
it would be carried out by the government. But 
his efforts to bring this about were marred by 
his personal conviction that the agreement to 
build a transcontinental railway was an 
“insane act”’ of the Macdonald administra- 
tion. He tried to evade his obligations towards 
British Columbia by suggesting an amphibious 
transport system, with pieces of railroad linking 
up with steamboat services on lakes and rivers. 
It was an impractical scheme because of the 
cost of transferring freight from train to boat 
and vice versa; and it is significant only as an 
illustration of Mackenzie’s reluctance to pro- 
ceed with an engineering project that seemed 
to him little more than a monument to the 
megalomania of his predecessors in office. It is 
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true, indeed, that throughout Mackenzie’s 
term of office Sandford Fleming and his sur- 
veyors were still trying to find the best route 
through the mountains on the Pacific coast. 
But this should not have prevented work on 
the long stretches of level line over the prairies ; 
and here the record indicates clearly enough 
the dilatoriness with which the Mackenzie 
administration acted, since, although the first 
sod on the prairie section was cut in 1878, by 
1881 only 162 miles had been constructed under 
government supervision. 

The main political result of Mackenzie’s 
delays was the development of acute discontent 
in British Columbia. From 1876 onwards the 


demand for secession from the Dominion grew 
steadily stronger in that province, until in 1878 
the Provincial Legislature actually passed a 


resolution calling for withdrawal from the 
Confederation unless work on the railway were 
started almost immediately. 

In the same year, however, the situation 





again changed radically. Making the construc- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway one of the 
main planks of his programme, Sir John 
Macdonald emerged from the disgrace of five 
years before and led his party back to power in 
Ottawa. In order to appease the British 
Columbians, he immediately gave a contract 
to a San Franciscan named Andrew Onderdonk 
to start work on the Pacific end of the line; 
and at the same time he set about trying to find 
a new group of financiers who would be willing 
to build the rest of the railway. The first efforts 
to interest capitalists in London were unsuc- 
cessful. Then a group of Canadians who had 
made a great deal of money speculating on the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba railroad 
came forward and formed a syndicate, which 


signed a contract in 1880 for the completion of 


the line by 1890. The contract was ratified by 
Parliament on February 15th, 1881; the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company was in- 
corporated the next day; and on May 2nd, 
1881, the work of construction began. 

It was completed in less than half the time 
originally contracted for; and the feat of build- 


ing this three thousand mile railroad, much of 


it over very difficult terrain, in less than five 
years can be attributed more than anything else 
to William Cornelius Van Horne, the first 
General Manager of the Canadian Pacific. 
Van Horne, an American by birth, was typical 
of the bull-necked condottieri who flourished in 
the railway world of the nineteenth century. 


He was ruthless in his methods yet capable of 


inspiring friendship and devotion; he combined 
a faith in the boss’s unlimited right of hiring 
and firing with a penchant for water-colours 
and Oriental porcelain; a man of great physical 
strength and courage, he was ready to work with 
his own hands if it was necessary to prove the 
possibility of a task deemed impossible by his 
workmen. Van Horne opened the prairie sec- 
tion of the line to business within a little more 
than two years after starting work, and, as I 
have already said, completed the whole line by 
November 1885. 

The difficulties were immense, both physical 
and financial. Apart from the more spec- 
tacular engineering feats of traversing the 
passes of the Rockies and the Selkirks, the 
builders had to solve the problems of laying 


their lines through the terrain of marshes and 
rock outcrops north of Lake Superior, where 
tracks and even locomotives were sometimes 
swallowed up by the quaking muskeg. Con- 
struction costs were far higher than had origin- 
ally been expected; and the difficulties of 
financing were increased by Van Horne’s 
cavalier insistence on buying or leasing stretches 
of railroad adjacent to Canadian Pacific ter- 
ritory. At times there was not even enough 
ready cash to pay the labourers. The directors 
borrowed money wherever they could, and sank 
their own private fortunes in the venture; but, 
despite all their efforts, a time came in the 
spring of 1885 when, with construction only a 
few months from completion, it looked as 
though the railway would have to go into 
liquidation. In England and New York the 
directors sought vainly for loans; and an 
attempt to obtain a further grant from the 
Canadian government was received coolly. 

It was at this critical time that Louis Riel 
appeared again, to emphasize the political 
importance of the railway. In the spring of 
1885 he staged a second rebellion, this time 
more dangerous, since Riel had entered into 
an alliance with the disaffected Indian chiefs 
who foresaw that the coming of the railway 
would mean an end to the freedom of the 
prairies. Van Horne saw clearly enough that 
Riel had given him his chance; he undertook 
the transport of government troops to the site 
of the rising, and did so with such speed and 
efficiency that the grateful Parliament raised no 
difficulties about voting in July a loan that made 
possible the completion of the construction 
work. 

Thus the political that had 
brought about the beginning of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway also ensured its completion; 
and that completion, in turn, made Canadian 
unity certain by bringing an end to secessionist 
in British Columbia and making 
impossible any resurgence of Rielist insurrec- 
tionism in the prairies. 

But, once in existence, the C.P.R. was to 
have a deeper influence on Canadian life than 
can be seen in merely political terms. For 


necessities 


tendencies 


years it was the only link between east and west; 
and, apart from the federal government itself, 
it was for long the most important single 
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Canadian institution, providing not only rail- 
way transport but also ocean transport to 
Europe and the Orient, a nation-wide tele- 
graph service, a series of hotels, and in recent 
years an air transport service. Coal mines in 
the Rockies, metal smelters in British Columbia, 
irrigation schemes in the Prairies—in the deve- 
lopment of all these the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way played a pioneering réle—not, of course, 
without the thought of profit. 

Yet more than anything else, its influence on 
Canadian life can be seen in the part it played 
in the general development of the Canadian 
west. The real exploitation of the wheatlands 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta dates 
from the time when the Canadian Pacific pro- 
vided a means of taking the grain out to the 
seaports and bringing in the immigrants to 
settle the new farms. Even the large cities of 
western Canada were all, by origin, railway 


towns. Vancouver was a tiny group of shacks 
called Gastown until the Canadian Pacific 
chose it for a western terminus. Regina started 
as a railway siding called Pile 0’ Bones, because 
its first industry was the exporting to eastern 
glue factories of the buffalo skeletons that were 
scattered over the prairies. And Winnipeg deve- 
loped from a trading post into a modern city 
when the C.P.R. decided to establish its repair 
shops there. 

These are the contributions to the growth of 
Canada which explain why, even now, when it is 
only one among many large commercial under- 
takings, the Canadian Pacific Railway still has a 
great importance in the minds of the people in 
the country it helped to build, whether they 
regard it as a benign giant or, as many still do 
in the populist tradition, as a kind of social 
octopus that has gained more than its share of 
influence and profit. 
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N THE FILMS they make at Pinewood, effects are not hit upon 
by chance. Every detail is planned in advance. 


It takes about two years to make a film. The greater part of 


that time is spent in design and preparation. Designing clothes 1s 
only one part of the job. Script-writing, set-building, recording, 
lighting, photography, make-up — 50 departments are engaged in 


making films at Pinewood. 


Co-ordinating all these efforts is 
a vastly complex job — the more so 
because there are roughly 40 films 
at some stage of planning or pro- 
duction at Pinewood at any given 
time. This whole programme must 
be planned and each project dove- 
tailed with the others 

Pinewood has the people to meet 
this challenge. Organisers or artists, 
they are all creative. Their current 
programme is an exciting one 
Windom’s Way, A Tale of Two Cities, 
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A Night to Remember (the story of 
the Titanic disaster), Lawrence of 
Arabia, The Wind Cannot Read - 
no studio in the world has better 
material in hand 

All Rank films are designed for 
The Rank Organi- 
sation believes in exports and it has 


world markets 


an enthusiastic sales force overseas 
to back Pinewood’s creative effort 
It is seeing to it that Britain is not 
left behind in the struggle for the 
world’s screens 
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LETTERS TO 


AFRICA, BLACK AND WHITE 
SIR, 

As an African, albeit a white one, I read with 
considerable interest the article in the October 
number of History Today by Mr. Basil Davidson 
entitled, “‘ The Tents of Kedar.” I certainly welcome 
articles in History Today on the history of Africa 
before the coming of the European, which is an 
aspect of history that has not so far received the 
attention it deserves. 

Mr. Davidson is a skilful and entertaining writer, 
and his article is no exception to his standards in this 
respect. Not all the matter contained in the article is, 
however, beyond reproach, and it is perhaps inevit- 
able, in Mr. Davidson’s case, that some of the chaff 
of propaganda gets mixed up with the grains of 
history. This applies particularly to any reference 
in the article to the European. Almost throughout, 
white men as a body are the villains of the piece, 
even though there may be just a few individuals 
who managed to keep on the paths of righteousness. 
After reading the article, one does get the impression 
that before the coming of the white man there was 
some kind of *“* Golden Age” in Africa, where, on 
the whole, everyone lived a peaceful and prosperous 
life, either industriously migrating southwards, with 
never a spear brandished in anger, or equally indus- 
triously trading with the Arabs and other Eastern 
peoples, though no hint is given as to one of the 
principal commodities in which such trade was 
conducted. 

In truth, Africa was indeed the “* Dark Con- 
tinent ’’ until the coming of the European in more 
ways than one, though there were some parts of it 
which were important exceptions to the rule; some 
of these are mentioned by Mr. Davidson, such as 
the country of the Bushongo, and I could add others. 
These, however, were small parts of a very large 
Continent. The reasons for the relative savagery and 
backwardness of most of Africa had, of course, noth- 
ing to do with any innate lack in the African in- 
habitants themselves, nor was this in any way con- 
sequent on the coming of the Europeans. The 
reasons are hinted at by Mr. Davidson in pointing out 
the adverse circumstances of human life in the 
Africa of the past, and the Continent’s isolation from 
the world’s main cultural centres. 


To suggest, as Mr. Davidson does, that the 
European was primarily responsible for the wide- 
spread introduction of the slave trade is, with 


respect, sheer nonsense. It is notorious that slavery 
has been endemic over most of Africa since the dawn 
of time, and the records of thousands of years show 
that the export trade in slaves was not only extensive, 
but also very ancient. It existed long before the 
European came on the scene. In this regard, as in 
other things connected with Africa, the Europear 
was a comparatively late-comer. The slave trade as 
conducted by Europeans was confined mainly to 
part of the West coast and lasted for little more than 
300 years. The main export trade in slaves, in which 
Europeans had no part, took place either from West 
Africa across the Sahara or the Sudan to the North 
and Red Sea coasts of the Continent, or from the 
Eastern sea-board. This trade was in the hands of 
Arabs and other Eastern peoples and went on from 
before the time of Solomon until towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. Many slaves were, of 
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course, not exported; but there is little doubt that 
their fate, though they remained in Africa, was just 
as harsh. 

It is equally unfair to suggest that the European 
came to Africa with the idea of conquest. It was not 
until the nineteenth century that European powers 
acquired colonies in Africa of any importance. Often 
a colonial administration was set up for the express 
purpose of suppressing the slave trade. It must be 
born in mind that the enslaving of Africans was 
mostly done by other Africans, and the slave traders, 
whether Eastern or Western, came on the scene 
merely as purchasers. The story of Captain 
Wyndham in the April number of History Today is 
fairly typical of the spirit in which the European 
came to Africa in the first instance. Later he came 
as an administrator and sometimes as a settler. By 
then many of the earlier settled and, in many ways, 
civilized African communities had decayed. In 
much of the Continent, especially towards the South, 
such communities had never existed. The cities and 
ports of the East coast referred to by Mr. Davidson 
were all established and controlled by Arabs and 
had much the same relationship to the African 
population, which was generally primitive, as the 
Phoenician and Greek settlements on the coasts 
of North Africa, Spain and France in classical times 
had to the also primitive local inhabitants. 

The “ Zanj” or “ Zinj” referred to by EI 
Masudi, who is quoted in Mr. Davidson’s article, 
were the “ infidels.’”” This did not refer to any par- 
ticular tribe. Not all references made by the Arabs 
to the infidels were complimentary, but the Arabs 
were ready to recognize their good qualities in the 
same way as Tacitus recognized certain good quali- 
ties of the German tribes of his day. The mere use 
of the term infidel (zanj) does, however, indicate the 
gulf that El Masudi felt existed between him and 
the Africans. The East coast civilizations were, of 
course, Arabic and not African and to this day the 
existence of a separate Arab community on the East 
coast is recognized and the Island of Zanzibar is 
ruled by an Arab Sheik. 

It is the European’s “ law and order,” so despised 
by Mr. Davidson, and various other changes intro- 
duced by the European, that has, more than anything 
else, altered the face of Africa. The European has 
done for Africa what the Romans did for Western 
Europe. Now at last the African has the chance of 
developing to the full his potentiality, but such 
development will of necessity have a European 
background. 

Yours, etc., 
H. L. ROSETTENSTEIN, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 


BANTU LAW 


SIR, 

In reading Mr. Davidson’s article on Pre- 
European Africa, it struck me that nobody ever 
mentions the extraordinary moderation of Bantu 


tribal law and custom. Most people, I suspect, have 
their ideas coloured by their childhood reading of 
Rider Haggard. What Rider Haggard wrote may 
possibly have been a fair account of the Zulus under 
Chaka, but anyway, I believe that Chaka was as 
much an aberration in Africa as Hitler was in Europe 





The only people I know at all intimately are the 
Shona people in Southern Rhodesia, and I have been 
privileged to work with them and for them for the 
past 23 years. Their chiefs, I believe, have never 
been arbitrary dictators. When a case is heard there 
is a tradition of free speech, and the parties concerned 
are allowed to say their say at length, and friends and 
witnesses intervene. The councillors conduct the 
enquiry, and then, when the chief has heard enough 
he gives his decision, and his sentence is expected to 
be in accordance with tribal tradition, and is usually 
accepted as such 

In the case of a homicide, it is not at all in accord- 
ance with our tradition that the killer must be killed 
he court will probably hear all the details of the 
quarrel, but the general attitude is that the tribe has 
already lost one man, and that there is no sense in 
losing another. When the noise and anger have 
died down a little, somebody will make an appeal 
** Tese tiri wanhu,” he will begin. ** We are all men.”’ 
It is a formula that deprecates pride. The judgment, 
in the days when they were allowed to judge such 
matters, would probably have been that the killer’s 
family must pay over so many head of cattle, and 
that the killer must become a slave to the family he 
had wronged. But his slavery would not usually be 
made bitter. He would eat the same food as the 
family, and sit by the same fire, and share their talk, 
and quite possibly be allowed a wife. 

I have sometimes sat down in the kitchen in the 
evening, and discussed tribal law with my trek boys 
I have sometimes taken a Bible, and read out points 
from the Law of Moses, and asked what they thought 
of the judgments given. Again and again they have 
said ‘“‘Ah no! We don’t want to do like that, That 
is too hard.” 

The two points where I believe their law to be 
severe are in cases of witchcraft, and when a chief 
feels that his personal dignity has been compromised 

Yours, etc 
REGINALD SMITH, 
St. Augustine’s Mission, 
Penhalonga, Southern Rhodesia 


— GREEKS AND NEGROES 


In his article on Herodotus (November issue), Mr 
R. Meiggs makes no mention of the Greeks’ account 
of the Libyan (i.e., Berber) youths who were captured 
by the Pygmies, who dwelt in swamps and were 
notorious for witchcraft. The Sahara was smaller 
then than now and the central African swamps and 
Mediterranean littoral both the reverse. Some paint- 
ings recently found on the walls of caves on the 
remote Tasili el Ajji in Algeria depict both Negroid 
and Caucasoid men hunting giraffes Negroid 
skeletons have been found at oases far north of the 
present homelands of the Bantu 

Yours, etc., 
PATRICK J. N. Bury, 
Co. Galway, Ireland 


SIR HISTORICAL JOURNALISM 

In your Foreword to the current number of 
History Today, you imply that records were not kept 
in vernacular languages until the Renaissance or 


thereabouts. I am sarprised that so perspicacious a 
joint historian as the editors of History Today should 
not apparently have read the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
that massive work of early English prose which com- 


bines the best features ef history-writing and 
journalism. Nor, in deference to Mr. Krushchev, 
should the late eleventh-century Russian chronicle 
ascribed to Nestor be overlooked 
Yours, etc 
GEORGE GRETTON, 
London, S.W.6 


[We wrote commonly kept in the verna 
languages.’ The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
uncommon document. Still more so, implicitly 
is Nestor’s.—Eps.] 


Sir. THE IRISH AT FONTENOY 

If yeur readers can stand another letter about the 
Irish memorial at Fontenoy I feel I ought to reply to 
the two correspondents who took me to task in the 
last issue 

Mr. White gaily charges me with being 
charitable and ungenerous for describing the 
inscription as “* insulting This battle of adjectives 
will take us nowhere; yet I should suppose thx 
adjective * ungenerous was not quitc le mot juste 
An historian is not concerned with generosity, but 
with establishing and proclaiming the truth; so when 
he tramps over a battlefield and reads an inscription 
which claims that the Irish turned a (French) defeat 
into a victory his gorge rises. Doctor Johnson 
declared that “ lapidary inscriptions are not made 
on oath,” but neither are they made to hurt the feel 
ings and pride of others. Howbeit, perhaps “* insult 
ing ”’ is also not /e mot juste and one should substitute 
the two words “* misleading and arrogant.”’ (Charteris 
in his account calls it 
So be it 

I am glad to be assured that the battlefield 
remains quite unspoilt—just as it was when I visited 
it twenty-five years ago 

Your Irish correspondent seems to imply that 
I regard my book as an authority on the battle. Not 
a bit. There was no room in a short footnote to give 
the relevant details. A book, based on first-hand 
sources had to be mentioned, and I mentioned my 
own for the simple reason that there is no other book 
in English, I believe, that gives the relevant details 
I got them from a French book that is probably un- 
procurable in England (there is not even a copy in 
the British Museum It is Les Campagnes Du 
Maréchal Saxe, by J. Colin. Its main value lies in 
its extensives Piéces Fustificatives, which cover no 
less than §42 pages of small type. So it is no answer 
to my thesis to transcribe a long passage from some 
modern French historian named Maziére about 
Lally-Tollendal. I know nothing about the author, 
but his whole passage is suspect. The first paragraph 
claims that on the evening before the battle Lally 
reconnoitred the ground between Fontenoy and 
Anthoine and, foreseeing that the enemy might 
penetrate there, constructed three redoubts The 
actual facts are that the Comte d’Estrées was ordered 
by Saxe two days previously to reconnoitre that 
ground, that he did so, and urged Saxe to occupy 
and fortify it; and that, after “‘ une longue discussion ’ 
Saxe agreed, and the three Bettens redoubts to which 
La Maziére refers were thrown up. The Irish were 
on the other side of the battlefield. The second 
paragraph claims that Lally initiated the plan of the 
counter-attack This also is wrong Lowendal 
prevailed upon Saxe to adopt it, at a meeting at 
which the King was present. Finally, the passage 


contentious patriotism 











LETTERS (continued) 


claims that the victory was brought about by the 
ubiquitous Lally. He was the victor ! Does anybody 
believe that ? 

Though this letter is getting overlong, it may save 
a further letter if I now quote the first-hand account 
of the matter at issue, namely the relative parts 
played by the Régiment Normandie and the Irish 
Brigade. It should be first explained that the Irish 
Brigade had earlier in the battle essayed an attack 
on the British Square but had received such a 
shattering volley from it that they reeled back with 
heavy casualties. Indeed, Lowendal two days after 
the battle stated that he himself “ rallied” the 
brigade before leading it forward to the attack. They 
had further bad luck just as they were about to start 
the great counter-attack; for the Caraminiers, mis- 
took them for English and charged through their 
ranks. This can hardly have put them into a good 
posture for the attack that followed. Their orders for 
this attack were to charge on the right of the Régi- 
ment Normandie. What followed can be given in the 
words of Lieutenant Ferrand of Normandie, writing 
privately to his brother three days later: “‘ The order 
being given, we advanced, and found three of our 
Irish battalions which were being extremely roughly 
handled. At our approach they took fresh heart and 
charge with us. We did not manoeuvre, but simply 
charged with fixed bayonets, having opposite us six 
cannons loaded with case, which fired at us point- 
blank. In less than four minutes we had 14 officers 
wounded. . All that did not prevent us from 
carrying out our attack. Finally we left the cannon 
behind us [The British cannon were posted a few 
yards in front of the square] and forced the enemy 
to disperse their troops who were formed in a 
square.” (My translation.) 

This attack by Normandie was directed at the 
most vital and vulnerable part of the Square, the 
extreme right, where any penetration might en- 
compass its complete investment (it being already 
surrounded on three sides). 

The French attack was now coming in from all 
three sides, and in such a case it is impossible to 
claim that any one unit caused the victory. But 
Louis XV evidently had no doubt in his own mind 
in the matter, for he had been an eve-witness of 
Normandie’s attack, at a distance of only 800 yards 
Immediately after the battle he rode over to Nor- 
mandie, formed up their first battalion and with hat 
in hand (according to Ferrand’s letter), he addressed 
them as follows: “‘ Messieurs de Normandie, c’est a 
vous a qui je suis redevable de la victoire que je remporte 
Sur mes enmnemis... 

The Irish fought gallantly (who has denied it ?), 
but it seems to me altogether wrong that the only 
visible evidence of the wonderful battle of Fontenoy 
should be inscriptions that will mislead the visitor 
and help to keep fresh the memory of old unhappy 
discords between two countries that should have so 
much in common. 

To conclude, I will again put out my neck, and, 
as Mr. White is writing a Life of Saxe, express the 
hope that he will not fail to relate the way in which 
the twenty-five-year-old Duke of Cumberland out- 
witted the veteran Field-Marshal Saxe on the eve of 
the battle. 

Yours, etc., ALFRED BURNE, 
Lt.-Col., D.S.O., R.A. 
London, W’.8. 


retd.), 
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A BREACH OF FRIENDSHIP 





































































SIR, 

In a period of twenty-four years, 1900 to 1924, 
the United States succeeded in destroying all exist- 
ence of friendly relations between Japan and herself. 
Such an occurrence deserves further study for the 
reason that this breach of etiquette was begun, so to 
speak, in the ranks of a lower entity. Tha is to say, 
the first antagonisms towards the Japanese were 
voiced by the people of a state on America’s West 
Coast. The state of California, bordering on the 
Pacific, received far more Japanese immigrants than 
any other area within the boundaries of the United 
States; therefore, with growing fear, a gradual 
“hate” disseminated against the Japanese immigrant. 

The increasing numbers of Japanese that were 
arriving every year at the port of San Francisco only 
served to increase this form of hysteria; it led even- 
tually to an outburst of indignation voiced by a 
Representative of the people of California. ‘“* The 
West is being invaded,” he wrote, “ The process of 
invasion has been aptly termed ‘ peaceful penetra- 
tion.’ The invasion is by an alien people. They are 
people unassimilable by marriage. They are a 
people who are a race unto themselves...” 

The first outward sign voiced by the inhabitants 
of America emerged from the city of San Francisco. 
Here Japanese children were definitely on the 
increase in the classrooms; indignant parents of the 
Caucasian children voiced their disapproval; yet, 
there was no cause for alarm, for out of twenty-five 
thousand students, only ninety-three were Japanese. 
The famous San Francisco School Episode, as it was 
referred to, was a major incident that had inter- 
national ramifications. President Theodore Roose- 
velt, alarmed over such a breach of decorum, sum- 
moned the instigators to Washington, D.C., and 
flatly instructed them to desist from this move to 
segregate the Japanese children from the “American” 
children. This ended the controversy for the time 
being, but this was not a solution by any means. 

There followed a wave of bitter feeling, together 
with state laws which prohibited land ownership by 
the Japanese. Economic rivalry, fear of conspiracy, 
and other such arguments caused the situation to 
sharpen. Finally, in 1924, the Congress of the 
United States passed an act that virtually excluded 
the Japanese from further immigration into its 
country. This act was not removed from the books 
until the 1950’s. The immediate result of the law 
was not appreciated; the lasting result would be 
experienced in the coming years. Yet, this law caused 
Japan’s leading citizen, Dr. Nitobe, to remark: “‘ At 
heart, however silent, she [Japan] docs not now and 
never will accede to this law, passed in a manner so 
far from gentlemanly...” The hurt and injury that 
Japan experienced at the hands of America was in- 
directly, if not directly, revenged on December 7th, 
1941, a date well remembered by all Americans. 

This is a brief résumé of my research with an 
insight into my basic conclusions. My purpose here 
is to obtain the advice and criticisms of the English 
historian. Therefore, I appeal to you, the historians 
of Great Britain, to expound, to criticize, to enlighten 
upon this period of twenty-four years; I do hope 
that you will not fail me. 


Yours, etc., 
WILLIAM P. DIonIsI0o, 
Berkeley, California 











VERSATILE IMPERIALIST 


By J. D. Hargreaves 


HOSE ACCUSTOMED TO ** drum-and-trumpet”’ 
accounts of the European conquest of 
Africa are often surprised to recognize in 

the leading actors great complexity and sensi- 

tivity of character. Sir Harry Johnston will be 
known to many only as the original “ prancing 
pro-consul”’; yet this tough and courageous 
little man had a curiously subtle personality, 
and a strangely varied background. He was born 
in Kennington in 1858; his father was secretary 
to an insurance company, moderately prosperous 
but without connections. Johnston was educated 
at Stockwell Grammar School, and his interests, 
formed in adolescence, were in _ painting, 
languages, and natural history. Brought up in 
the Catholic Apostolic Church, an eclectic sect 
whose exotic rituals were associated with fervent 

Millenarianism, Johnston was early converted 

to militant secularism, out of Darwin by Win- 

wood Reade; (latterly, however, he became a 

champion of missionaries, and his body rests in 

a Sussex churchyard.) He was short, and rarely 

enjoyed perfect health. In his official service he 

soon gained a reputation for reckless action. 

Few of these qualities would appear likely to 

commend themselves to Lord Salisbury. Yet at 

the age of thirty, Johnston, to the jealous disgust 
of professionals like Sir Clement Hill, was 
invited to Hatfield; consulted upon the broad- 

est issues of African policy ; entrusted with a 

special diplomatic mission to Lisbon; and, as 

Consul at Mozambique, received oral instruc- 

tions that apparently already envisaged his 

exercising political authority over wide areas of 
south-east Africa 

Whence did Johnston draw his dynamism ? 
Dr. Oliver’s book! does not provide a completely 
satisfying answer. As its title suggests, it is a 
study of his work in Africa rather than a full 
biography. The author discharges his purpose 
with the knowledge, discretion and skill that 
British Africanists have come to expect of him, 
but many will wish that he had broadened his 
scope still more. He shows Johnston to have 
been possessed of such energy, courage and 
versatility that 369 pages seem hardly adequate 
for an account of his many activities. 

Johnston first went to tropical Africa in 1882 
as a private individual anxious to pursue his 
linguistic, scientific, and artistic interests; in the 
Congo he met H. M. Stanley and was initiated 
into some intricate under-currents of the 
European rivalries that were so soon to rise to 
the surface. In 1884, while on a scientific 
expedition to Mount Kilimanjaro, Johnston was 
moved to propose a British colony on the moun- 


' Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for Africa 
By Roland Oliver, 368 pp. (Chatto & Windus. 30s 


tain, advancing one of those plans for painless, 
costless, expansion which alone had chances of 
political acceptance at this time Liberal 
ministers, anxious * to pay off the Germans for 
the Cameroons,” gave his plan serious considera- 
tion, but finally rejected it. In 1885 this appren- 
ticeship earned Johnston a Vice-Consulship in 
the Oil Rivers and Cameroons. After two years 
spent in exploration and survey, in routine 
consular business, and in wide-ranging specula- 
tion, he found himself left in charge, at a 
juncture when consular intervention seemed 
called for in the commercial dispute between 
British merchants in the Niger delta and Ja Ja, 
the powerful middleman “king” of Opobo 
Johnston’s forceful action ended with the 
deposition and deportation of Ja Ja—a decisive 
step towards the consolidation of British 
authority in southern Nigeria. Over this affair, 
Oliver does his best for Johnston; but many will 
agree with Salisbury that the deportation “ can- 
not be defended according to European notons 
of good faith.”’ 

Despite these severe strictures, it was this 
episode that led to Salisbury’s patronage of 
Johnston, and his appointment to what was to 
prove a pro-consulship of the first importance 
in south-east Africa. The next seven years saw 
the peak of Johnston’s career, and Oliver tells a 
fascinating story well It is a story with a 
villain—the British Treasury, whose sins Oliver 
heaps upon the head of Gladstone, forgetting 
that the passion for economy was no Liberal 
preserve, and that Gladstone’s administrative 
reforms had merely made it easier to fulfil a 
widely voiced demand Treasury parsimony 
forced upon Johnston a dual allegiance, to 
Rhodes’ South African Company as well as to 
the Imperial Government; it is an extraordinarily 
discreditable chapter in the history of British 
imperial responsibilities, but Johnston himself 
emerges with distinction. Once established in 
the Residency at Zomba, he was able to exercise 
each of his diverse talents in turn; supervising 
the official horticulturalist, painting, collecting 
“pets” by the hundred, writing copious and 
widely-ranging reports on special foolscap, 
edged in white, yellow, and black in symbol of 
racial co-operation: all this, while he shaped 
from inadequate resources the rudiments of an 
administration and a policy for a wide territory 
that was still largely un-pacified. From time to 
time his work would be interrupted while he led, 
with great valour, a military campaign, failure 
in which could have meant the ruin of his work 
As he wrote to Rhodes, in a letter whose plaintive 
note is fully justified by the circumstances 

‘** Sundays and weekdays, mornings and even 
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ings, I am to be found either slaving at my desk, 
or tearing about the country on horseback, or 
trudging 20 miles a day on foot, or sweltering in 
boats, or being horribly sea-sick on Lake Nyasa 
steamers. I have to carry on in my office, myself, 
a most onerous correspondence in Swahili, 
which I have to write in the Arabic character, 
in Portuguese, in French, and in English I 
have learnt three native languages besides 
Swahili in order to talk straight to the people 
One day I am working out a survey which has to 
be of scrupulous accuracy, and another day I am 
doing what a few years ago I never thought I 
should be called upon to do—undertaking the 
whole responsibility of directing military opera- 
tions I have even had myself taught to fire 
Maxim guns and seven pounder cannon, I, who 
detest loud noises and have a horror of 
explosives ‘ 


When blackwater-fever forced Johnston home, 
after seven years in south-east Africa, he was 
thirty-seven. 

Most of the rest was anti-climax. Tropical 
service now would endanger Johnston’s health; 
but outside the tropics no appointment could 
be made available in which he could do justice 
to his varied qualities. There was one exception 
for two years Johnston risked his life by serving 
as Special Commissioner in Uganda. Here, 
most notably in his Buganda agreement, he laid 
many of the foundations of the modern protec- 
torate. His last twenty-six years Dr. Oliver dis- 
misses in twenty-two pages, leaving Johnston’s 
literary output and his pioneer work on African 
languages to speak for themselves. 

In appraising this abbreviated career, an 
obvious comparison suggests itself. Johnston 
was born in the same year as Lugard; in Nyasa- 
land and in Uganda he received appointments 
that Lugard coveted and claimed; yet when 
Johnston died, his name was already becoming 
forgotten, while Lugard’s reputation was pre- 
eminent both for his theory and his practice of 
African administration. Oliver claims that only 
blackwater-fever prevented Johnston from shar- 
ing this eminence, and there certainly seems a 
prima facie case for this view. 

Lugard and Johnston each felt a keen and 
personal concern for African welfare ; each sought 
to find institutions that might ensure stability 
while permitting growth, and so resolve what 
Sir Keith Hancock has called “the clash of 
progress and security.”” But if priorities had to 
be established, Lugard was prepared to face the 
consequences of preferring security. Without 
idealizing the traditional rulers of African 
societies, Lugard believed that to maintain their 
authority under British tutelage and guidance 
was, in the long run, the surest way to secure the 
conditions of progress. Hence came his attempt, 
which may now seem to have been a vain one, 
to insulate as much of Africa as possible against 
the forces of commercialism and social change 
that were already encroaching from the coasts; 
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hence his distrust of African évolues, of traders, 
lawyers, and missionaries. To arbitrate between 
the claims of progress and security he sought 
to create a.corps of Platonic guardians in the 
shape of English gentlemen, from which there 
would be mgorously excluded “the bounder, 
the prig, and the bookworm ”; men who would 
come to know their Africans, and to apply to 
their government the practice of the Indian 
empire at its best. To these political ideas there 
was a close contemporary parallel; they are an 
African application of Tory Democracy. Genera- 
tions of public-schoolboys, distressed to find 
that paternalist ideals had little application in 
industrial Britain, dedicated their lives to 
making them work in Africa. Few would assert 
that they have totally failed 

But Johnston, twice a radical candidate for 
Parliament, was no Tory Democrat. His evolu- 
tionary rationalism made him value material 
progress more highly than Lugard, and in 
administration he was often impatient for results 
His views, less deeply grounded than Lugard’s 
in a firm sense of moral purpose, had less con- 
sistency, though they might be expressed with a 
more arrogant assurance. Johnston’s light often 
sparkled more brightly, but its heat was less 
intense. While he dined out on epigrams about 
cannibalism, or composed wittily outrageous 
jingles about Foreign Office typists, Lugard was 
wrestling creatively with the conscience that he 
inherited from his missionary parents 

So long as he stayed in Africa, Johnston 
remained a paternalist. He sincerely wanted to 
see Africans progress economically, and grow to 
adopt European cultural ways; yet a brief visit 
to Sierra Leone, where these developments had 
taken place in a not wholly satisfactory manner, 
was sufficient to start him talking about “ the 
sweepings of West Africa” in the arrogant and 
dogmatic tones of Sir Richard Burton After 
visiting America he became more sympathetic 
to the political claims of African évolués, but 
then he no longer held responsibility in Africa 
In his impatience for progress, he looked to 
controlled European colonization, or the im- 
migration of “ the docile, kindly, thrifty, indus- 
trious, clever-fingered, sharp-witted Indian’ 
but, in each case, he seems to have under- 
estimated the difficulty of keeping the immigrants 
under paternalist direction. No less aware than 
Lugard of “‘ the clash of progress and security,” 
Johnston seems to have lacked the clarity and 
consistency of purpose that would have pro- 
duced an unambiguous declaration of priorities 
Lugard’s views are out of fashion, but his solu- 
tion had an integrity that makes his name res- 
pected even among Africans who reject his creed 
Johnston’s system, had he been allowed to 
work it out fully, might have proved more easily 
adaptable to the forces that are transforming 
Africa in the mid-twentieth century—had it 
ever resolved its own contradictions 
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THE KINGMAKER 


WARWICK THE KINGMAKER. By P. M. Kendall, 365 pp 


(Allen & Unwin. 30s.) 
The importance of Warwick’s career in the 
political history of  fifteenth-century England 


prompted in 1891 a biography by the late Sir Charles 
Oman, who rightly said: ‘“* We are curiously ignorant 
of many of the facts that should aid us to build up a 
picture of the man.” In attempting to construct a 
biography of the Earl, to follow his very interesting 
life of Richard III, Professor Kendall has encoun- 
tered the same lack; “ Not a glimpse,” he writes 
“survives of Richard Neville in undress—writing 
to his wife, sporting with his friends, tending his 
private affairs.”” Professor Kendall is therefore driven 
to use the same kind of material as Oman did—the 
records of Warwick’s times and deeds. The present 
biographer offers us, however, a more detailed 
analysis than did the former one of Warwick’s 
activities as a politician and diplomat. Prominence 
is given to his relationships with France and Bur- 
gundy; hence we are offered long descriptions of 
Louis XI, Philip the Good, Charles the Bold, their 
servants and courtiers, and of Anglo-Burgundian- 
French relationships. The reader is given a clear 
picture of Warwick’s role as diplomat; this lucidity 
is all the more remarkable in view of the complicated 
web of diplomatic intrigue in Western Europe at 
this time. The author is to be congratulated on 
making such a difficult theme both clear and attrac- 
tive for the general reader. 

The book is less successful, however, in its treat- 
ment of the other important aspect of Warwick’s 
career—his activity as a soldier. Maps are provided 
for Warwick’s last battle but not for his earlier ones; 
such maps, especially for the first and second battles 
of St. Albans and that of Towton, would have helped 
the reader to follow better the accounts of these 
conflicts and to evaluate Warwick’s skill as a tactician. 
One misses any references to previous discussions of 
these battles, such as those of Sir Charles Oman, 
Sir James Ramsay, and Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne. Even 
if one does not accept their views, they are a neces- 
sary starting-point; for example, they would not 
agree that in the warfare of this period ‘‘ The Knight 
on horseback continued to hold the dominant posi- 
tion” or that Warwick showed originality as a 
general. On Warwick’s place as a strategist some 
consideration of the distribution and value of his 
estates would have been illuminating, for the 
strategy of the Yorkist leaders, particularly in the 
earlier battles of the Wars of the Roses, seems to 
have been influenced by their desire to reach, or stay 
near, one or other of the Neville estates. Owing to 
the fact that one-half of the Warwick estates fell to 
the Crown in 1478 and the other half in 1483, far 
more material survives for a study of the location and 
administration of his estates than for those of nearly 
all his contemporary nobles in England. Neverthe- 
less, the treatment of Warwick's military as of his 
diplomatic activities holds the reader’s attention by 
the evocation of atmosphere, the reconstruction of 
motives, the use of racy trans-Atlantic idiom and 
frequent metaphors, always vivid and sometimes 
daring; though the English reader may wince when 
he finds expressions like “‘ do them all in” and 
“lovely chunk ot heart’s desire” in a_ historical 
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biography. Once he has begun, the reader will not 
want to put down the book until he has reached the 
end; and the attraction of the book is increased by the 
inclusion of pictures of ten contemporaries of 
Warwick. It is typical of the Earl that no likeness of 
him survives. The book also has a useful genea- 
logical tree, though the reader will have to bear in 
mind that it is simplified, so that, for example, two 
generations have been omitted between Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence, and Anne Mortimer 

As in his biography of Richard III, the author 
has been honest with the reader in the use of sources; 
he knows where he stands when he is told that 
** Dialogue not in quotation marks has been recon- 
structed from source materials in which dialogue 
form was implicit.”” It is a pity that the publishers 
have not allowed any references in the text to the 
notes at the end of the book; for these detailed and 
careful notes not only supply the reader with interest- 
ing and perceptive discussions of knotty points but 
lead him clearly to the numerous contemporary 
sources on which the book is soundly based. 

A. R. Myers 


ARCHAEOLOGY FROM THE AIR 


ANCIENT LANDSCAPES : STUDIES IN FIELD ARCHAEOLOGY. 
By John Bradford, 285 pp.; 100 illustrations. 
G. Bell & Sons Ltd. 84s.) 

Mr. Bradford has already gained an international 
reputation as an archaeologist through his develop- 
ment of new techniques. No other archaeologist of 
his generation has made so many or such exciting 
discoveries. It was he who found the great Italiote 
city of Arpi on the Apulian plain, the buried streets 
at Paestum, and at Metapontum the town plan of 
Hellenistic Rhodes, 


and field systems in North 
Africa. One of his recent inventions is already 
beginning to revolutionize Etruscan studies by 


making it possible to examine the contents of closed 
Etruscan tombs without excavation. 

This is the background that gives a particular 
significance to Ancient Landscapes. The first eighty- 
five pages deal with the use and the techniques of 
aerial photography. Nothing comparable exists in 
English; its detailed ‘“‘ expertise ’’ suggests some- 
thing of the debt that Mr. Bradford owes to his years 
in the Royal Air Force during the last war. But if the 
first chapter in the book is the most useful, the second 
is the most fascinating. It is entitled “* Reconstruct- 
ing a prehistoric landscape,” and illustrated by an 
account of the Tavoliere di Puglia where Mr. 
Bradford, through using aerial photography, has 
discovered over two hundred neolithic settlements, a 
number greater than had been previously recorded in 
the whole of Italy. The third and fourth chapters are 
reconstructions of historic landscapes; Etruria in 
the silver age of Etruscan culture, and then the 
Dalmatian coast and parts of North Africa and of 
Italy, as they existed during the first phase of the 
Roman empire. The reconstruction of Etruria 
reveals the exact placing of Etruscan burial vaults 
that had become invisible except through air photo- 
graphy, since their mounds had been levelled by the 
plough. Mr. Bradford has found nearly two thousand 
of these since 1944. At this point he takes a barely 
justifiable risk. His air photograph on plate 30 shows 
the position of a large number of hidden tombs at 
Cervetri with diameters of from thirty to a hundred 
feet; it is even possible to make out where the 











entrance passages are his seems to provide a 
slightly wanton temptation to the treasure hunter. 

The Roman chapter follows naturally on the 
Etruscan. It illustrates the draughtboard pattern of 
the land divisions, the variants in the form of the 
‘“* Ager,” on which each town depended for im- 
mediate sustenance, and the grid-system of town 
planning. Alterations in town-plan and in town- 
fortification form the primary subject of the final 
chapter on “the changing face of Europe in the 
classical and medieval periods.’”’ The examples are 
chosen from Greece, Dalmatia, Italy and in France, 
and in some cases are as late as the sixteenth century 
Then the book ends; perhaps a little abruptly 
Phere are seventy-five plates, all very excellent aerial 
photographs, and twenty-five useful text figures. 

To have written Ancient Landscapes is a great 
achievement. Like all achievements, it can be 
criticized. There are flaws in planning; the first 
chapter might have better divided into two, a final 
chapter might have been added in summary. It is a 
pity that the book is primarily restricted to the 
Mediterranean area, and that even here Spain has 
been neglected, though it is geologically the ideal 
field for aerial discovery. Mr. Williams-Hunt, whose 
death has been so great a loss to archaeology, proved 
that aerial research must play a crucial role in re- 
constructing the ancient landscapes and history of 
the far east. Preliminary air surveys are a greater 
necessity in Asia and in Africa than in Europe, pre- 
cisely because of greater space and less documenta 
tion. Mr. Bradford suggests all these possibilities, 
but he might have developed and illustrated them 
further. Again, in a book with such a title, more 
should have been written on under-water sites. 

But much of this criticism is in a fashion a tribute, 
for it implies that Mr. Bradford has chosen the great 
mass of his detailed examples from a primary source 
—his own field-work. That his field-work should 
have added so greatly to knowledge may perhaps 
partly be due to his possession of some faculty akin 
to “‘ dowsing.” Partly it is because he so obviously 


belongs to the School of Wheeler, in which the 
archaeologist is also an explorer and in which 
archaeology is not only a technique but also an 
adventure 

GERVASE MATHEW 


BONAPARTE IN ITALY 


THE FRENCH IN ITALY, 1796-1799 

Chatto & Windus 3C 

** Napoleon was never free 
Italy. He remained purely 
tastes, morals and ideas, but 
preference by his entourage. We, the Italian party, 
were sure to cause the secret fibres of his soul to 
vibrate, and the French ministers used all their art 
in silencing them. That is the fatal dissidence that 
decided the fate of Italy and paralysed Napoleon to 
the point of shaking his own beliefs. Whenever he 
set foot in Italy, all his dreams of grandeur . . . were 
in his heart, .. . in his eyes Italy grew as if by magic 
He was proud to belong to it Back in Paris, he 
fell once more under the influence of his ministers 
and he thought no more of it but as a source of men 
and money.” This was Fossombroni’s not impartial 
view after the event, but it expressed an essential 
psychological duality of historical importance. 
Bonaparte in Italy, however, the subject of Mr 


By Angus Heriot 


over the matter of 
Italian in principles, 
was restrained in his 


Heriot’s book, is only the first act of the play: with 
out the Consulate and the Empire it is only a frag- 
ment from which a satisfying conclusion can hardly 
be drawn. 

Of course, Mr. Heriot’s fragment is a ve for 
the type of delicious gossip at which he excels, and 
delicious gossip is perhaps a major part of the texture 
of history. We learn that the Republic set up by the 
French in Rome in 1798 “ had instantly revoked the 
ban on actresses and prime donne—and for good 
measure had banned the castrati altogether as relics 
of a disgraceful past—and for the first ume a woman’s 
voice was heard in an opera ” The reader is, 
however, bound to ask himself whether this picture 
of the times in Italy is not a little uniform, a 
little too fluent and facile about “ the parlour pinks 
and “ the rest of it.”” Italy was not the only country 
in eighteenth-century Europe that made a great 
showing of effete charm and an illiterate peasantry 
Mr. Heriot knows very well about the i//wministi of 
the Milan of those days, and the i 


hicle 


too 


enlightened re 
formers in the other states of the peninsula, bu 
brushes them aside as insignificant because they were 
not appreciated by the masses. Was it so very differ 





ent in Prussia or in the Habsburg provinces ? (Why 
by the way, does he believe the Empress Maria 
Theresa to have been so unamiable a ruler ?) The 


great Beccaria was printed outside his own country 
but so was the great Voltaire and Fissli left Zurich 
for London partly because he could not endure the 
censorship in Switzerland. It is true, as Mr. Heriot 
points out, that parts of eighteenth-century Italy 
were characterized by a less hostile, even an affec 
tionate, relationship between different social strata, 
and that this made the the French 
Revolution less welcome 

It is bad luck for Mr. Heriot that we have already 
enjoyed Mr. Acton’s account the Bourbons of 
Naples, a subject with that organic unity which the 


message of 


ot 


story of Bonaparte in Italy lacks. But was it out 
rageousness or naiveté which impelled Mr. Heriot 
to ban all reference to sources except for those in 


cidentally mentioned in his text, and to publish no 
bibliography ? In the place, too, of a differentiated 
index there is only that is wholly inadequate, 
omitting a great name like that of Firmian and giving 
the Verri brothers as if they had had no individual 
existence. Finally, the reader cannot help wondering 
whether the attempt to express eighteenth- in terms 
of twentieth-century phenomena such as co-existence 
and Titoism is not more misleading than it is 
illuminating Even in the matter of stealing art 
treasures from the vanquished it may safely be 
assumed that Gdéring came by this jea ”’ 


one 


bright idea 
independently of the example of Napoleon 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
LABOUR IN OFFICE 


By Richard W 
Chapman and Hai 


THE FIRST LABOUR GOVERNMENT, 1924 
Lyman. 302 pp., 1 plate 
255. 

The nineteen-twenties, already equipped with a 
mythology, are now beginning to fill the place in the 
public imagination which the “ naughty nineties ”’ 
and the Edwardian era occupied thirty years ago 
As a result we may expect during the next few years 


a steady flow of monographs and Ph.D. theses 
devoted to the “ roaring twenties.” If they are all 
as good as this book we shall have no cause to 


grumble. Mr. Lyman has chosen an ambitious 











A History of 
Medieval Europe 


R. H. C. DAVIS 


Based on background lectures to students, 
the author has concentrated on the most 
important topics and largely on western 
European themes so that he provides a clear 
and comprehensible picture of a difficult 
period of history the book ts a good 
corrective to any idea that medieval society 


The Times 


was static.” 


Nansen 
LIV NANSEN HAYER 


Nansen’s fame in the field of exploration ts, 
in fact, so brilliant as to obscure, in the 
minds of many people, his eminence as 
scientist, diplomat, and humanitarian. This 
picture of the whole man, presented by his 
own daughter, is therefore a valuable and 
absorbing addition to knowledge of a 
famous personality. She quotes a good deal 
from her father’s private diaries and from 
the extensive correspondence he carried on 
with his wife during his long absences in the 
Arctic or as first Norwegian Ambassador 
to London 
30s. net 


A Task for Giants 
PATRICK MAITLAND 


Patrick Maitland has been one of the first 
to face the challenge which the drastically 
changing modern world presents to the 
whole conception of the British Common- 
wealth, and A Task for Giants is the first 
important attempt to meet the problem 
and provide a positive, realistic solution 
. quite the most important forecast of 
Commonwealth evolution that has been 
published since the war.”’— Dailv Telegraph 


42s. net 
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subject, containing dramatic incidents about which 
men’s opinions and sympathies are still apt to be 
sharply divided—the Anglo-Russian Treaty, the 
Campbell case, the Red Letter election lhe tale 
has a tragic unity—it begins with Baldwin’s political 
suicide in October-November 1923 “ during a fit of 
political insanity,” and marches forward inexorably 
from the golden dawn of Socialism to the seedy 
collapse of Britain’s first Labour Administration a 
year later under the accumulated mistakes of the 
* most incompetent leadership which ever brought a 
Government to ruin” (Snowden Historians of 
Liberalism, too, will find much of interest here, for 
1924 was the last time the Liberal Party really 
mattered much in practical politics. Because the 
Labour Government depended for its birth and con- 
tinued existence upon the Liberal Party, the figures 
of Asquith and Lloyd George in the background, 
rather than Macdonald’s ** magnificent presence ” 
in the limelight, dominate the story. In the circum- 
stances it was not surprising that an electorat 
anxious for peace and quiet should deal a far more 
crushing blow to the Liberal than to the Socialist 
cause in October 1924 

Ihe author is an American scholar and expresses 
doubt as to his adequacy to write about the political 
history of a country not his own. He need have no 
fears. Except on one or two occasions—can J. H 
Thomas, from Newport, Mon., really have spoken 
with an “ almost too perfect Cockney accent ? ’’- 
Mr. Lyman is quite at home in Britain. He tells his 
story soberly—perhaps too soberly—but it is good 
to have the available evidence objectively and calmly 
set down, so that the residual deposit of prejudice 
formed by one’s personal experience of the events he 
describes can be exposed for what it is. He appears, 
however, to have added a new terror to reading by 
having footnotes both at the bottom of the page and 
bunched together at the end of each chapter 


W. H. CHALONER 


NAVAL DIFFERENCES 
HISTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II, Vol. XI 1944-1945: The Invasion 
of France and Germany By Samuel Eliot 
Morison, 345 pp. (Oxford University Pre 455 
This is the eleventh of a series of fourteen volumes 
to be written by Professor (and Honorary Rear 
Admiral) Samuel E. Morison, dealing with United 
States naval operauons in the Second World War 
It is not, strictly speaking, an official history, but 
Admiral Morison, who served afloat during the war, 
has had access to all official documents and to the 
reports compiled by the official U.S. historical 
observers who had points of vantage at most of the 
important American naval operations of the war 
Admiral Morison’s fourteen-volume epic makes 
an interesting and important contrast to the three 
volumes with which the British official naval historian 
Captain S. W. Roskill, R.N., 1s covering the share 
of the Royal Navy in a struggle which, for that 
service, lasted two years longer. Captain Roskill, a 
professional naval officer, writes what is model 
history; Admiral Morison, a professional historian 
from Harvard, writes something rather different 
It is both more diffuse and more detailed than the 
British account and, for a naval officer or a layman 
wishing to become instructed in the events of the 
war, much easier reading—the narrative flows on as 








though the books were well written, middle-brow, 
novels, whereas Captain Roskill requir ind 
rewards) the most careful attention 

Both writers deserve well of the service that 
chronicle, but one can only wish that Captain Roskill 
and the other British official naval writers who con 
tribute to the histories of the Mediterranean, Far 
Eastern and other campaigns could have been allowed 
to spread themselves to the same extent as Admiral 
Morison Ihe British and American service his 
tories, however, are planned on different scales 
hus the British plan is to cover the war period 
1939-1945 in thirty-one volumes for all services, of 
which twelv are already published, while the 
American history will occupy between one hundred 
and twenty-seven and one hundred and thirty-two 
volumes (of which seventy-eight hav already 
appeared) for the period from Pearl Harbour to V] 
day. Speed of production t 1 such that it is 
not necessarily flippant to si that the present 
series of official histories may be completed before 
the next important war breaks out; that has not been 
the case hitherto. The British official history of the 
Russo-Japanese war was not completed until 192 
and the similar work on the First World War was not 
finished until 1949 

This volume of Admiral Morison’s work t 
briefly of the planning of the Normandy landing 
later he goes into much greater detail in discussing 
the plans for the operation referred to as first “‘Anvil 
and later as “* Dragoon the landing in the South 
of France Ihe Anglo-American controversy ,that 
went on about this has been reflected in the pages of 
Sir Winston Churchill and also of the American 
chronicles. The point at issue was whether all Allied 
forces that could be spared from Italy should be 
removed from there and committed to a landing on 
the Riviera, or whether they should continue to force 
an advance in Italy until the Lombardy plain was 
reached or, finally, whether an attempt should not be 
made to land at the head of the Adriatic. Beyond the 
beach-head and the plain of such a landing lay that 
tempting prize, the Ljubljana Gap 

Admiral Morison contends that the American 
istence on the Riviera landing was justified, above 
by the need to take Marseilles and open supply 
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r 
routes from the Mediterranean to the American and 
French forces in the southern half of the battle area 
in Western Europe. In support of this, he points 
out that the tonnage of supplies that were unloaded 
in Marseilles exceeded by far the tonnage unloaded 
in either Havre or Cherbourg, the other two ports 
used to supply the southern part of the Allied front 
If we had been deprived of Marseilles in the same 
way that we were deprived of the use of Bordeaux 
and Dunkirk, and for three months of Antwerp as 
well, by German “ left-behind parties * our problems 
of supply in the West would have been nearly 
insoluble 

There are few punches pulled by the American 
writer, bu ugh he warmly praises Sir Bertran 
Ramsay, the overall Allied naval commander or 
D-day, he does not mention the abysmalliy frigi 
relations that existed between Ramsay and his U.S 
ubordinate, Rear Admiral Alan Kirk, during the 
early stages of planning. Only when it was clear 
that U.S. warships (apart from 
taking part in the operation, under the command of 
Admiral Kirk, did that officer unbend and, seeing for 
the first time what he had to do. throw himself whole 
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landing craft) were 











heartedly into co-operation with his Al 


Morison denies that the Americans held back landing 
craft needlessly from Neptune for use in the Pacific 
He points out that of the American LST the capital 


hips of amphibious wartare) one hundred and sixty 
eight were with Neptune, twenty-three were in the 
Mediterranean and one hundred-and-two were in 
the Pacific. Of ninety-five other U.S. LST’s gener 


ally included in these calculations, all but two wer 
brand new vessels not yet fit for action. The author 
is critical of Admiralty policy in retaining a consider 


able force of capital ships, carriers, cruisers and d 
troyers in northern waters at a time when Germany 
had only three ships (cruisers) larger than destroyer 


ipable of g © sea In addition ivs t 


Ink 
Admiral, hundreds of landing craft belonging t 
the Royal Navy including many built in the United 
States were lying about on English beach and in 





damaged, because the Admiralty did not wish to 
spend more money on overtime work in the busy 
British shipyard 
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THE SECOND EMPIRE 

LIGHT AND SHADOW: THE WORLD OF NAPOLEON III 
By Roger L. Williams, 321 pp. (New York and 

London: The Macw m par aks. 6d 
Cs00d subject ir inding temptations to bad 
writing There can be few hi rians of the nine 
teenth century who have not at me time felt that 


ily glitter of the Second 
Empire in a brilliant, witty and frothy book written 


for the fun of rt 


they could catch the work 


ut the temptation should b 


HITLER 


The Missing Years 
PUTZI HANFSTAENGI 


In all the memoirs of the Nazi period | ha 
y which are so suc 
in giving a credible picture of Hitler as a 


man L\LAN BULLOCK 








This is an enchanting book, instructive for the 
nous historian, b equally entertaining for 
the general reader. Dr nfstaengl is among the 
reat raconteurs of our age 4. J. P. TAYLOR 
Excelle reading, there is a good story of 
il St eve n SIR BRUCE LOCKHART 
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Survey of London 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCII 


Volume 27 of the Survey, Spitalfields and 
Mile End New Town, has just appeared. It 
deals largely with the Georgian buildings of 
Spitalfields, the famous London centre of the 
silk-weaving industry, which include the great 


Christ Church of Nicholas Hawksmoor. 
Medium 4to, 348 pp.; colour frontis. and 108 
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resisted. The subject-matter is readily enough avail 
able, it is true, and it is conveniently cut to size 
by memiorists, collectors of correspondence and 
Republican and Legitimist worthies with axes to 
grind. It is also helpful that the physical remains of 
the Empire are easily reached, and everyone can hum 
a couple of bars of Offenbach. Yet sin is usually the 
road to boredom and the result of giving way to the 
temptation can be seen in a mass of dull books with- 
out a glimmering of the vitality their subject seemed 
to offer. At their best they are catalogues of a long- 
forgotten exhibition, and at their worst they are key- 
hole peepings and backstairs tittle-tattle. Remember- 
ing this, one’s apprehensions are aroused by the blurb 
provided by the Macmillan company for Mr 
Williams’ new book. “* The gaslit world of Napoleon 
III’s empire was dazzling, wicked, and wonderful ! ”’ 
it squeaks excitedly. (It goes on with the somewhat 
lame observation that “‘ France has not been the same 
since.”) If Mr. Williams had been dependent on 
this publicity, his book would still have been unread; 
but readers of History Today may remember a brisk 
and interesting essay by him about Napoleon III 
which suggests that he is not likely to be the author 
of a thoroughly bad book. This collection of essays 
confirms this view for though it does not make a 
very good book, neither is it a despicable one 
Perhaps Mr. Williams is engaged on some larger 
study, and these are the chippings from the work 
shop which he has decided not to waste. The essays 
are not very exciting, but they are informed, and 
range widely over Imperial society. Ten in number, 
they are about Persigny, Morny, Montalembert, 
Offenbach, Sainte-Beuve, the Castiglione, Pasteur, 
Duruy, Courbet and Ollivier. The best ones are 
about the politicians; those which touch literature 
and art are somewhat heavy-handed. None of them 
is more than a summary sketch of the surface of its 
subject, but on that surface there is plenty of interest- 
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ing detail, and most people will find the book agree- 
able (but expensive) reading for an hour or two 
[The essays lack the authority and weight to give 
more than that and now and again they seem oddly 
remote from their subjects. “* Sainte-Beuve,” says 
Mr. Williams, “ was aware that he was not physically 
attractive.”’ Indeed he was. And why does a familiar 
title need re-translation as Orpheus in Hades ? But it 
would be unjust to scrutinize these pieces too closely 
Let us hope that it means that Mr. Williams is now 
turning his attention back to the Emperor, about 
whom he promised to have interesting things to say 
JOHN ROBERTS 
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J. S. MILL, by Maurice Cranston. Bibliography of 
the Published Writings of ¥. S. Mill, ed. Ney MacMinn 
and others (Illinois, 1945); Karl Britton: John 
Stuart Mill (1953); R. P. Anschutz: The Philosophy 
f F. S. Mill (1953); J. C. Reece: Mill and His Early 
Critics (1956); Michael St. John Packe: The Life of 
7. S. Mill(19§4); Bertrand Russell: 7. S. Mill (1955), 
pamphlet; C. L. Street: Individualism and In- 
dividuality in the Philosophy of J. S. Mull (1926); 
H. T. von Hayek: John Stuart Mill and Harriet 
Taylor (1951 


PALAEOLITHIC ART, by Jacquetta Hawkes rhe 
Abbé Breuil’s monographs, Font de Gaume (1910), 
Combarelles (1924), and The Cave of Altamira, 
Madrid, 1935), are the most important. General 
guides include his 400 Centuries of Cave Art (Mon- 
tignac, 1952); A. H. Broderick: Prehistoric Painting 
1948); G. Bibby: The Testimony of the Spade 
1957); S. Célébonovic and G. Grigson: Old Stone 
Age (1957); M. C. Burkitt: The Old Stone Age, 
3rd ed., 1955; J. Maringer and H. C. Bandi: Art 
in the Ice Age, 1953; and, probably the best, G. H. 
Luquet: The Art and Religion of Fossil Man, tr. J. T. 
Russell (New Haven, 1930). On Lascaux the best 
monograph is F. Windels: The Lascaux Cave 
Paintings (1949 ed.); G. Bataille: Lascaux or the 
Birth of Art, Skira series, has good coloured plates. 

Pius 11, by John B. Morrall. See page 37. 

DOLLY MADISON, by Arnold Whitridge. Katharine 
Anthony: Dolly Madison (New York, 1949); Henry 
Adams, condensed and edited by Herbert Agar: 
The Formative Years: A History of the United States 
during the Administrations of Jefferson and Madison, 
2 vols. (Boston, 1947); Lucia Beverley Cutts (ed. 
Memoirs and Letters of Dolly Madison, (Boston, 
1886); Paul Jennings: A Colored Man’s Reminis- 
cences of James Madison (Brooklyn, 1865); Harriet 
Martineau: Retrospect of Western Travel, 3 vols. 
London, 1838); Margaret Bayard Smith: The 
First Forty Years of Washington Society, edited by 
Gaillard Hunt (New York, 1906); the Autobiography 
of Sir Harry Smith (London, 1901) contains an 
interesting chapter on the battle of Bladensburg and 
the capture of Washington. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, by George 
Woodcock. John Murray Gibbon: Steel of Empire 
Toronto, 1935); J. B. Hedges: Building the Canadian 
West (New York, 1939); G. F. G. Stanley: The Birth 
of Western Canada (London, 1936); Donald 
Creighton: John A. Macdonald, in 2 vols. (Toronto, 
1955-6). 
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